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OUR BOY FOR 1928? 


The World’s News, Page 5—Do You Get What Your Cotton Is Worth, Page 10 
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To Pharaoh’s Egypt, as Joseph had interpreted the King’s 
dream, came seven bountiful years, followed by seven severely 
lean years as Joseph had foretold. 


For after the fat years’ crops had taken their toll of the earth’s 
crop-building elements, the land grew scrawny and too weak 
to deliver beyond its strength. 


Today, science has evolved a means of enriching the soil and 
rejuvenating it after the drain of a bounteous yield. Com- 
mercial fertilizers in which Aero Brand Cyanamid has been 
compounded restore in generous measure the soil’s supply of 
rich plant-food elements. 


Cyanamid-made mixtures embody the utmost in mechanical, 
chemical and agricultural value. Always dry, loose, friable, 
free-drilling—won’t stick or clog. All acids neutralized, 
Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, 
and cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Fat crops supplant lean and just-fair-to-middlin’ yields when 
Cyanamid-made mixtures nourish the soil back to bumper 
productivity. 


Your dealer will furnish Cyanamid- mixed fertilizers, for he 
knows the mutual advantages of bigger, banner crops. 


Send for your copy of “The Story 
of Cyanamid.”” Write Department: 30, 


te¥ BRAND 


*“YANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : : : New York 













SEVEN LEAN YEARS 












































































































































CYANAMID—high analy- 
sis nitrogenous fertilizer 
material—product of at- 
mospheric nitrogen fix- 
ation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% 
nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in 
commercial fertilizers as a 
source of plant- food 
nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used in more 
than three out of every five 
tons of all commercial fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen 
used by American farmers. 
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| Georgia Farm Jobs Needing Attention 


Athens Specialists Suggest Work Good Farmers Do This Time of Year 


Plan Your Fertilizer Policy . 


. V. DAVIS, supervisor of fertilizer experiments 

| in different parts of Georgia, suggests that each 

farmer make a tentative choice of the kind and 

amount of commercial fertilizer to use next season. 

“He believes too many wait until almost the last minute 

and buy fertilizer irrespeetive of 
its composition. 

Mr. Davis also suggests that 
farmers compost any refuse mate- 
rials easily gathered about the 
farm. Last winter he ran a test 
of composting straw by mixing ni- 
trogen fertilizer with it and keep- 
ing the mixture damp through tlhe 
winter. In the spring the straw 
had rotted enough .to spread out 
and turn under. It produced an 
excellent growth of soybeans. The composts made on 
a wide scale following the War Between the States 
used manure mixed with leaves or straw and produced 
a much larger amount of ,manure than would have 
been secured otherwise. The waste manure of the 
lot could be profitably gathered and composted with 
leaves, waste straw, or other refuse. By keeping the 
stables well bedded, a larger amount of manure is se- 
cured. By following both plans, it will not be diffi- 
cult to double the amount of manure produced on 
most farms. 





PAUL TABOR 


Sow Tobacco Plant Beds 


. C. WESTBROOK, cotton and tobacco specialist 
at Athens, suggests that more care be given in 
preparing tobacco plant beds. In the Southern 

portion of the state the beds should be put in condition 
during the first part of the month and should ,be sowed 
during the latter part. One way to improve the beds 
is to use more fertilizer in order to grow off the plants 
to a satisfactory size for transplanting early in the 
season. The recommendation made by Mr. Westbrook 
is three pounds of 8-3-5 or a 10-4-6 to each square 
yard of bed. The fertilizer should be worked into the 
soil well. Another way to improve the bed would be 
to purchase a better grade of tobacco seed. 


It is estimated that more than a half million dollars 
was wasted thrdugh the purchase of seed not adapted 
to South Georgia conditions in 1927. This was prob- 
ably due to a seed firm misrepresenting the variety of 
seed. Mr. Westbrook thinks it is 
best to. save the seed at home, but 
where this has not been done and 
home-raised seed are not available, 
the greatest care needs to be exer- 
cised in getting a good quality of 
genuine seed. The varieties showing 
up best on the average to heavier 
types of tobacco lands have been 
Yellow-Pryor, Cash, Jamaica Wrap- 
per, and Bonanza. For the sandier, 
lighter types of land, Warne aid 
Slades Gold Leaf have been leaders. 


Radio Lectures and Bulletins 
O BETTER time during the 
year can be found than De- 
cember to get the full value 

of the publications-and of the lee 

tures over radio from the Georgia 

State College of Agriculture. The 

long nights are favorable for more 

than the usual amount-of reading 
and the cool weather is fine for good 
radio reception. A daily program, 
except Sunday, is given each day 
at 2 o’clock Eastern Standard time. 

Something of interest to both men 

and women is included in each 


By PAUL TABOR 
* Associate Prof. of Agronomy, Ga. State College 


program. Dr. Andrew M. Soule says that interest in 
radio is increasing all the time. He is receiving an 
increasing number of inquiries to be answered by radio 
and is making every effort to get the answers relayed 
with the least possible delay.. 


Buy Purebred Heifers Now 


HE jnterest in dairying in the northern half of the 
staté is great enough, according to Frank W. 
Fitch, specialist in dairying, for a number of 
purebred heifers to be placed. Mr. Fitch is urging 
those who -will buy these animals to give their orders 
for them as soon as possible, as he 
feels that prices will advance dur- 
ing the winter. There is a ten- 
dency for the farmers of the 
North to sell reluctantly after the 
animals are put in the barn for the 
winter. Mr. Fitch believes the 
price of these cattle will in all 
probability increase becausé of the 
growing demand for improved 
stock in all parts of the country, 
and a real scarcity of good cows, 
About a year ago the suggestion was made to give 
the boy who is interested in cows a purebred heifer for 
a Christmas present. The same suggestion is again 
timely this year, especially with the possibility of get- 
ting the animal cheaper now than at any other time. 





FRANK W. FITCH 


December a Good Time for Transplanting 


HIS month is a good time to transplant hardy 
plants and have them well established by early 
spring. All kinds of fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, 
and kudzu plants will very likely do better if trans- 
planted in December. A very dry spring following 
transplanting in the late- winter is sometimes disas- 
trous. : 
Kudzu is getting a lot of attention. It made a good 
growth last summer and caused those with -fields of it 
to become more enthusiastic than*they have been in 
several years. 
Those expecting to set new fields of kudzu will find 
December a more dependable ‘time than March, espe- 
cially if next April and May are dry. 





Keep County Agent Work Active 


HE director of extension work in Georgia, J. Phil 

Campbell, is well pleased with the attitude of 

farmers in general to county agent and home dem- 
onstration work, There are a few counties that have 
suspended this work but more than this number started 
the work anew. In the counties 
where there has been a vote for 
this service the results as a whole - 
have been very favorable. Director 
Campbell belieyes still more can be 
accomplished in the future and 
urges the readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to help by keeping the 
county work active. They can help 
greatly by showing a sympathetic 
interest in the agent’s work, by 
making suggestions to the agent, 
and by codperating with him in any work he proposes. 





J. PHIL CAMPBELL 


Get Ready for Cotton Contest 


R. WESTBROOK, who handles the exten- 

sion work in cotton for the Georgia State. Col- 

lege of Agriculture, has completed plans for 
conducting another cotton contest during the next year. « 
About $3,700 for prizes is assured. During the last 
two years the cotton contest has attracted a great deal 
of attention and has served a splendid purpose in dem- 
onstrating the possibilities of intensive fertilization:and 
cultivation of this principal cash crop of Georgia. The 
winners of the contest of 1927 will be announced during 
Farmers’ Week, the latter part of next January. The 
winners of the corn contest will be announced at the 
same time. 

In preparing for next yeat’s cotton contest, Mr. West- 
brook advises that the land should be: plowed as soon 
as possible in Order for it to absorb the winter rains 
and be in fine shape for planting early next spring. 

The cotton land for 1928 on the experimental plots: 
at Athens has already been plowed, The plots in best 
condition are those on which peavines were turned 
under. If the contest land has not been selected, fields 
with pea stubble or with vines to be turned under should 
not be overlooked: 

It is believed to be too risky to sow vetch on cotton 
contest land, although occasionally a fine yield of cot- 
ton can be secured after vetch. 


Important Miscellaneous Jobs 








A TRAINLOAD OF CO-OPERATIVELY-SOLD COTTON 


This train of 14 cars was loaded with cotton by the members of the Clarke County (Alabama) Farm 
Bureau and shipped to their association for codéperative marketing. 


ECEMBER brings a multi- 
tude of miscellaneous things 
to do in finishing the old sea- 
son and getting ready for the new. 
The specialists at Athens call spe- 
cial attention to the following :— 
1. The Scuppernong vine should 
be pruned. --Next month will be 
too late. , 
2.- Terracing and ditching can 
be. done on many farms. 


3. Repairs. on buildings can be 
most conveniently made before 
real winter begins. 

4. Finishing gathering the corn 
and cotton in North. Georgia al- 
ways takes a portion of December 
for some farmers. 


5. Sowing oats in South Georgia 
should be completed this month, 

6. Hog killing comes with the 
cold weather. 

7. Fall plowing needs to be con 
tinued as long as possible. 
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SAM JOHNSON GETS HIS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS EARLY 


P. ‘ IAT kind of a Christmas do you expect to 
a have at your house, Sam?” we asked Sam 
q Johnson the ‘other day when he parked his 
car near The Progressive Farmer office and came in to 
Anvite the entire office staff to his community's annual 
rabbit hunt. 

“I’m having a hard time getting ready for it. I have 
slipped off today to get some Christmas presents. There 
are one or two tenants and one or two friends I always 
send The Progressive Farmer to—and that’s mighty 
cheap, now. But then I must plan gifts for th® baby, 
and all the children on up to Sallie, the head of the 
family—a hard job, and yet the pleasantest sort of one, 


too. The hardest part is to get what will please each 
one—except Sallie, of course. I always know what 
she wants.” 


“Does she come right out and tell you?” we asked. 
“Not exactly, but that’s what it amounts to. You 
see, Sallie has a way of getting things done without 
asking folks to roll up their sleeves and pitch in. 
T’other day she was cleaning up in the bathroom, and 
she says to me, ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘put some more wood 
in the furnace; # takes this bathroom a mighty long 
time to get warm. I’ve been trying all the year to save 
up enough money td buy an_electric heater, but I just 
couldn’t do it.’ That’s what she said. What she meant 
was, ‘Sam, an electric heater for the bathroom would 
bé a mighty fine Christmas present for the children.’ ” 
Sam broke into a hearty laugh, and then said: “It’s 
a mighty good thing for a man to know what his wife 
wants without being told.” 
“Did you get the heater, Sam?” 
“Of course I got it. It’s out there in my car now—- 
double socket, extra wire, and a stand to set it on.” 
“You had no trouble in selecting that present for Mrs. 
Johnson. There was nothing hard about it, was—” 
“Course not. That’s not what I was talking about. 
That heater though, is a present for the whole family 
with me thrown in. The way I looks at it is this: 
Sallie’s going to spend all the Christmas money on 
somebody else, and what I wanted to do was to get 
something personal for Sallie—something that’s hers 
and ‘nobody else’s. Nearly all the Christmas presents 
Sallie gets are not for her personally but for the house 
and all the whole bunch of us. And that’s the way 
with a lot of families, too. The chief member and the 
one that holds things together from Christmas to 
Christmas is the one that gets overlooked. If you'll 
tell me what to get for Sallie, I'll fetch you a bucket 
_ of sausage and a mess of spareribs. Come on! What 
will it be?” 
“Has Mrs. Johnson a watch of her own?” we asked, 
Our guess struck Sam as an inspiration. His face 
glowed with pleasure and appreciation, and nothing less 
than our going with him to select an attractive wrist 
watch would’ satisfy him. And he got a good watch, 
too. One that will last a lifetime if given good care. 
There is no doubt but that Sam gets far more pleas- 
ure from giving than from receiving. .When we came 
back from purchasing the watch, he exhibited his pres- 
ents—something useful, appropriate, and durable for 
each member of his family and several things for somé 
of his neighbors who must depend on their friends, 
financially more fortunate, for Christmas cheer. 
“Where are your firecrackers, Roman candles, and 
the like, Sami ?” Wwe asked. 
bes stopped getting such things the last year of the 
World War. Somehow or other it struck me then that 
burning up money, making a lot of noise, and running 
into a lot of danger with firecrackers and other things 
of that kind was a mighty poor way to show good will 
or to celebrate the birthday of Jesus Christ. Seems to 
me it’s almost as bad as drinking licker when the birth- 


” 


= day of Christ comes around. Ain’t Christmas a Chris- 


tian celebration?” 

_ Without waiting for an answer to his question, Sam's 

»* car started down the street towards the highway that 
* leads to his happy home. 


_ HARD FOR MANY FARMERS TO FARM AC- 
- #CORDING TO IMPROVED PRACTICES 
Bene production methods are offered as a solu- 


tion to our present-day farm problem. In other 
words, it is believed that if farmers will grow 
crops more efficiently and thus decrease the cost of 
» production, the farm problem will be solved. The 
_ Progressive Farmer is one of those who are firm be- 
lievers in the need of better production methods, -and 


as — 


we do not wish to say anything that would in any way 
leave the impression that we are not giving due consid- 
eration to production problems. But as we have said 
a number of times, something else is needed. Dr. Macy 
Campbell, in his much-talked-of book, Rural Life at 
the Crossroads, hits the nail on the head when he says 
that under present difficult economic conditions, a farm 
tenant finds it very difficult indeed to put into practice 
those methods of farming that will increase soil fer- 
tility and also acre yields.. In other words, he is in a 
rut and it is a‘hard matter for him to farm very much 
more efficiently than he is now doing. According to 
Dr. Campbell :— 

“The true loss of soil fertility has been hidden 
from the American people by the effects of the 
increased use of farming machinery, by better -va- 
rieties of field crops, and by better methods of cul- 
tivation. It is not yet realized how great the rob-_ 
bery,.of the soil has become. The rapid increase 
in farm tenantry now going on leads to rapid in- 
crease in soil robbery. The difficult economic con- 
ditions in which the farm tenant finds himself today 
literally compel him to be a soil robber. He gets 
so little for his crops that he is forced to take as 
much from the soil and put as little back as is pos- 
sible. It is estimated that, to maintain soil fertility 
without a liberal use of commercial fertilizers, one- 
fourth of the farm acreage should be in legumes 
and pasture. Out of the returns that he receives 
from his crops the tenant is not able to make liberal 
application of commercial fertilizers nor to reserve 
any considerable portion of rented land for soil 
building. The farmer who owns only a small 
equity in a heavily mortgaged farm finds himself 
in the same position. The farmer who owns his 
farm, on the other hand, is much more able to do 
these things and has a much greater incentive for 
doing them.” 


THE PRACTICAL JOB OF MAKING CO-OP- 
ERATIVE MARKETING SUCCESSFUL ~ 
N CO-OPERATIVE of which we know is bet- 


ter serving the purpose for which it was or- 

ganized than is the Jefferson County Truck 
Growers’ Association, a short story of which is given 
elsewhere in this issue. Six years after its organiza- 
tion the association is growing faster than it has ever 
grown and thegenthusiasm of its members for organ- 
ized effort to Help themselves has not cooled one whit. 
The association might have existed for a year or two 
years or maybe three on enthusiasm alone, but it’s now 
in its seventh year. Some of the reasons for: its suc- 
cess during the years that have followed the organi- 
zation period we should like to point out now. Every 
farmer vitally interested in codperative marketing as 
a means of mutual benefit and greater profits to both 
himself and his neighbor may well consider each of 
them :— 

1. First of all, there was a situation which demand- 
ed organization. Truckers were getting nowhere with 
eVery man trying to fight his own battles. City officials 
and business men refused to deal with a completely 
unorganized group, and, to tell the truth, it was impos- 
sible to deal satisfactorily with them. No organization 
will ever succeed unless it has something to organize for. 

2. As soon as an organization was formed, it set out 
to serve its members. The very first thing secured was 
a satisfactory market place. Soon, the association was 
purchasing for its members at substantial savings, fer- 
tilizers, seeds, baskets, and other supplies which they 
needed. This ideal of service has been zealously main- 
tained and continually broadened and expanded. 

3. When the association was in it$ infancy and fight- 
ing its hardest battles, there was a loyal group of mem- 
bers who “stuck.” Without their support the Jefferson 
County Truck Growers’ Association might have gone 
on the, rocks before it had even established itself. 

4. The-association has been particularly fortunate in 
its management. In our opinion, the wise, able guid- 








Next Week and Later 


Farmers Need More Life and Fire Insurance. 


The Dairy Cow a Marvelous Development, and 
Other Dairy Topics—By Tait Butler. 


“The Grinders Cease Because They Are Few’— 
By F. M. Register. 


Cutting Rafters—By J. W. Holland: 
How to Fertilize Tobacco—By E. C. Westbrook. 


A Fair Exchange: Another Old Times Story—By 
Claudia Waddell Roberts. 


October Honor Roll of Alabama Cows. 
Sie Por was es 
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ance of B. C. Garmon has meant more than any other 
one thing toward the success of the organization. Scru- 
pulously honest in handling the day’s businéss and an 
unusually efficient market master, he has at the same 
time not allowed himself to become so tied down that 
he didn’t have a little time to be looking out for the 
association’s future. He has brought in new market 
practices as conditions demanded, has kept an eye open 
to better market arrangement, as can be seen readily 
by a comparison of the new market with the old, and 
in every way has shown himself a capable executive, 
looking out at all times for the association’s best welfare. 
How many a coéperative organization with every other 
requisite for success has gone on the rocks because of 
dishonest, careless, inefficient, or incapable manage- 
ment. 

5. Last but not least, the truckers have shown them- 
selves ready to codperate with other business and in- 
dustrial interests and the results have~been beneficial 
to both. When the association mfoved its market to 
property adjoining the new wholesale grocery district 
a number thought there was certain to be friction, but 
Mr. Garmorm says the move has meant more_ business 
for both, as what tHe truckers: can’t supply the whole- 
sale produce man-can and vice versa, and so between ‘the 
two, a huckster, grocer, or other buyer is able to sup- 
ply his needs readily. Increased codperation and a 
better understanding between farmers and_ business 
men have worked to the advantage of both. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COTTON QUALITY 
T IS, by all means, to the interest of the cotton 
if growers of America, as a whole, to improve their 
soils, fertilize better, and aim to produce 1-inch 
cotton, which under varying conditions of soils and 
seasons will result in most of the cotton being 1-inch 
staple, with some 15-l6-inch and ‘some 1 1-32-inch 
staples. This is the sort of cotton most needed and for 
the growing of which we have least competition, but 
until the producers receive the full value of inch cotton 
over that of %4- to %-inch, they will continue to pro- 
duce the shorter cotton which yields more per acre and 
sells on the small country or producer markets for the 
same price per pound. The spinners now pay the dif- 
ference in value for the longer staples but the producer 
does not generally get the benefit. 


oo 
TTON is one of these “lick-and-a-promise” 
crops. It'll lick you one year and promise to lick 


you again the next if you don’t watch out. 


of e Tage ‘fio 


‘wr OOK here,” said a lds 2 a few days ago, “I’ve 
had an experience that makes me think you 
ought to caution farmers everywhere against 
just taking the other fellow’s word—and the other fel- 
low’s figures—in’ settling up accounts: In all cases 
where my hard-earned money is at stake, I am going 
to try to remember the old proverb, ‘A scoundrel needs 
watching and an honest man does not mind it.’” 

“That’s a mighty safe rule,” we observed, “but just 

what experience of yours has reminded you of it?” 
x* * * 

“It was in connection with my cotton ginning oper- 
ations,” our friend answered. “In settling up for a 
small lot of cotton where the ginner had bought the 
seed and ginning charges were to be deducted, I found 
five mistakes.” And then our friend consulted his books 
and ghowed that the following errors occurred :— 


1. Amount due, $20.70. Ginner wrote check for $20.30. 
Error in favor of ginner, 40 cents. 

2. In dedueting weight-of lint from seed cotton, a mis- 
take’ of 100 pounds of seed was made—error in favor of 
ginner, $1.50. 

3. In calculating value of seed, the result was made $10.65 
instead of $11.25— error in favor of ginner, 60 cents. 

4, In setting down the four amounts $7.42 was set down 








for bale No. 4, instead of $7.47—error in favor of ginner, 5 
cents. 
5. In perfectly dry Weather the same wagon showed a 


variation in weight of 370 pounds, varying from 1,130 to 1,509 
pounds—1,200 pounds being about the correct weight. 
* * * 

There are black sheep in almost every flock, so we 
are not mentioning this as an indictment of ginners, 
who are every bit as honest and as honorable as other 
people, but only to indicate that in all business trans- 
actions we should verify all calculations ourselves and 
not risk another man’s figures without checking up 
item by item. “A scoundrel needs watching and an 


.. honest man doesn’t mind. it.”’ 
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other ITH Congress in session and a Presidential 
Scru- campaign almost at hand, the thoughts of 
nd an Americans are once again turned to impor- 
same tant national problems. We say this despite the fact 
n that that most of the men under consideration as Presiden- 
or the tial candidates are refusing either 
iarket to present new issues or even to 
open let the people know just where 
eadily -they stand about issues already 
|, and presented. In this review last month 
utive, we referred to the case of Gover-. 
lfare. nor Smith, but he is by no means 
other alone. As has been well said :— 
no “Practically every candidate 

‘ é of both parties is, so far as 

CLARENCE POE possible, trying to earn the 

hem- Presidency by posing as the 
d in- exact imitation of a clam. Either they will not 
ficial admit that they are candidates, or they are candi- 
et to dates who propose to be nominated by cultivating 
strict : obscurity and silence.” 
how 2 Fight Against Inheritance Tax Fails 
hole- ENATORS and Representatives in Congress, how- 
1 the S ever, do not enjoy the immunity of Presidential can- 
sup- didates. They are in a position where they must 
4 a ' face the issues, and the people are eagerly watching 

2S8 


the lineup. 

To begin with, there is one especial cause for rejoic- 
ing. We refer to the action of the House Committee 
in turning down the powerful, persistent, and insidious 


Y 


tton lobby maintained by organized wealth which has been 
heir for months demanding the repeal of the federal in- 
inch heritance tax. 
and “We want Congress to abolish the federal inheritance 
inch ] tax so as to leave this source of income to ‘the states,” 
inch » was the false slogan of this group. As a matter of 
tor fact, what nine-tenths of them were after was a com- 
but plete repeal of inheritance taxes. At present 80 per 
tton cent of any amount paid in state inheritance taxes can 
rO- be credited against the Federal inheritance tax. So 
and the federal tax practically gives way to the state tax 
the » everywhere. But if the federal inheritance tax were 
dif- ® repealed outright, then we should soon see a sickening 
icer > scramble among states, each getting down on its knees 
to our Sinclairs, Dohenys, and other multimillionaires 
znd saying, “Come and take nominal citizenship with 
se” "us and we will levy no inheritance tax on your estate.” 
ick The result would be that a few sycophant states would 


become havens of refuge for tax-dodging millionaires 
as Delaware and New Jersey have become havens for 
tax-dodging corporations. 
Taxes must be paid by somebody. And it is certainly 
» a thousand times more just for the government to take 
- a part of the unearned inheritances that come to heirs 
» and heiresses who have toiled not neither have they 
spun, than it is to increase the burden on property and 


ve ' incomes fairly earned by their possessors. And since 
ou the first $100,000 of any estate is wholly exempt under 
ist the federal laws, and only small fractions of amounts 
el- in excess of $100,000 are taken for taxes, all talk about 
eS widows and orphans being robbed of a chance for ade- 
ng quate food, clothing, and schooling is mere tommyrot. 
ds 
Reduce the National Debt 
st E F THE federal inheritance tax, so far as it is col- 
lected at all, is not needed for the ordinary expenses 
of government, it may certainly be used to good ad- 
“# vantage in reducing the national debt. At present prac- 


a ~@ tically one-fourth of our enormous federal expendi- 







1€ tures is spent for interest on debt. In times of pros- 
rd perity a nation as well as an individual showid reduce 
cS ' its dept burden as fast as possible so as to’save in- 
» terest charges. 
0, , 
5 Reduce the Tax on Automobiles 
of HE theory that automobiles are luxuries no- longer 
3 : holds good. For the business man, a car is a 
; Bt necessity. For the farmer at a distance from 
" market, church, and neighbors, a car is often an even 
5 greater necessity. The farmer often cannot afford to 
@~©6edckeep his farm work waiting while he makes a slow 
) _ trip to town in a wagon or buggy if he can make the 
_ trip in a few minutes in a car and so return promptly 
to his work. The twentieth century farm family is 
- - also entitled to an opportunity to go to town, cliurch, 





"» community meetings, and on visits to friends, with the 
Speed which only an automobile makes possible. 

For all these reasons, the federal government in 
making up its tax schedules should no longer consider 
_fars as luxuries. The present 3 per cent tax simply 
adds 3 per cent to the price of cars, and if any tax at 

I is retained, it sould be a graduated tax-with an 











By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


exemption of the first $1,000 of the sale price, and a 
lower rate on the second $1,000 than on larger values. 


Will Congress Do Anything to Prevent Wars? 


NE of the most discouraging things about Amer- 

ican life today is the fact that men in the seats 

of the mighty, Senators and Congressmen .and 
Presidents, with almost half of: Christendom bereaved 
and bankrupt as a result of the World War, neverthe- 
less treat with shameless unconcern practically all pro- 
posals for saving the American boys of today from a 
like disaster. And an even greater tragedy is that men 
like Commander Spafford of the American Legion go 
over America discrediting the cause of world peace by 
vague denunciations of all kinds of “internationalism,” 
while they appeal to America for only one form of 
“preparedness”—the preparedness that comes from 


building a stronger army and a stronger navy than * 


other nations. This sort of “preparedness” was preach- 
ed and practiced by Europe for thirty years—and it 
ended in making that continent a human slaughter- 
house. America may take warning. 


And even if the United States can afford to spend 
money enough for armies and navies that would ter- 
rorize all the rest of the world, in God’s name do we 
not owe something to weaker nations? With the rape 
of Belgium still reddening and saddening the mem- 
ories of every adult American, shaH we say: “We are 
the richest and greatest nation on earth and we can 
make ourselves so strong that no other nation will at- 
tack us; hence all the plans for insuring international 
coéperation to end war may go hang, and the weaker. 
nations may take such chances as they have to. Amer- 
‘ca can save its own skin and that is all we are con- 
cerned about.” 

God will curse, and ought to curse, any nation guilty 
of such consummate selfishness and inhumanity. 


One Practicable Step America Could Take 


S WE have remarked before, there is not in Amer- 
ica today a single outstanding leader of either 
political party in high office who has dedicated his 

life and strength to the task of helping save humanity 
from the scourge of war as Lord Cecil has done in 
England. Are our statesmen barren of constructive 
ideas, or do they lack the courage to present any plan 
that might incur the mnilitarists’ sneer at “inter- 
nationalism” ? 


There is one man in America, however, who more 
nearly than anybody else seems to share Lord Cecil’s 
passionate desire to save American youth of today, and 
the world’s youth, from another disaster such as the 
World War. He is to some extent a party man but to 
an infinitely greater extent he is a patriot, and he has 
the respect and confidence of men of all parties. We 
refer to Hon. Newton D. Baker, America’s Secretary 
of War during the years when we were sending our 
sons across the seas. He is not an extremist and he 
knows that in promoting international peace we must 
progress step by step. But he at least has an incon- 
testably. reasonable, moderate, and sane program on 
which men of all parties in the present Congress ought 


| 


POEMS OF NATURE: “THE GRASSHOP- } 
PER AND THE CRICKET” 


AVE you enjoyed the beauty of approaching 
winter — grassy fields diamond-starred by ) 
frost; the bare outlines of deciduous trees; 

the brown of broomsedge ; the tender green of 
fall-sowed grain; the evergreen of pines now 
shown in finer contrast against the gray world 
around them? - Each season has a beauty of its 
own. Or as Keats puts it in these verses:— 





The poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 


The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

} On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 

The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


—John Keats. 















- Dickens's Christmas Core. Seer rees ce te Fe 
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| The World’s News: A Monthly Revie 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


to get together, and we close this review by presenting 
that program for the consideration of Congress and 
our part of the American public. Here is a thought- 
ful, reasonable, threefold 1927-28 step toward inter- 
national peace as advocated by Mr. Baker :— , 


“One: Recognition of the League as a going con- 
cern vital to Europe, and every sort of official sym- 
pathy from the United Stgtes to the League with- 
out reopening the question at present of American 
membership. American sympathy should, in my 
judgment, go to the extent of having official pro- 
mulgation from the Secretary of State, with con- 
currence of the Senate, to the effect that in the 
event of a war among members of the League, or 
between nations under covenants of the Locarno 
“kind, the United States would accept the judgment 
of the League as to which nation is the aggressor, 
and would not insist on its neutral right to trade 
with a nation so declared as an aggressor and 
covenant-breaking nation. Since the members of 
the League and signers of the Locarno treaties 
have all constituted the League the tribunal to de- 
termine this question, it seems to me that America 
might well rest its declaration upon the acceptance 
of the determination which the nations have pro- 
vided in advance. 


“Two: A reopening of the disagreement between 
us and Europe on the World Court question in an 
effort to see whether a common ground cannot be 
found which will permit us to become a member of 
the Court. In this connection, I did not undertake 
to propose a program but merely pointed out that 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate have no right to allow the 
question to rest where it is; but ought to make a 
rational and sincere effort to overcome the diffi- 
culties which have arisen out of the reservations 
and replies. 


“Three: That the United States should enter into 
Locarno type treaties with France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan as rapidly as possible. 
France has, of course, already invited us to make 
such a treaty. Great Britain, no doubt, will do so, 
as our arbitration treaties with her expire shortly, 
and, of course, Germany would be glad to have 
that sort of relation with us.” 


Of course, there are many other. major problems 
before Congress which have been previously discussed 
in our paper and to which prompt attention should be 
given—notably farm relief legislation and the estab- 
lishment of an effective and thoroughgoing national 
policy on Mississippi flood control. And the fact that 
even the committee of American business men study- 
ing the agricultural problem was forced to admit that 
present tariff policies seriously hurt agriculture should 
convince Congress of the need for action in this respect. 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


HRISTMAS evergreens are beautiful but the con- 
t2 servation of our forests would be helped if pine, 

were used instead of holly in many cases. And 
when holly and other relatively scarce evergreens are 
used, let us remember that they are not only beautiful 
as dead trees in a house but also as live trees growing 
in the woods. So let us fry to save the life of the trees, 
even where we cut off tops or limbs. 











| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING - 


. EDWARD Newton has written an essay about 
“The Greatest Little Book in the World.” What 
is it? Why, Dickens’s Christmas Carol, of course. 

Everybody ought to read it every Christmas week, and 
if you haven’t yet decided where you can put your 
hands on a copy for your own edification and delight 
and heart-warming this Christmas, may we not suggest 
that you do so at once? 











'_& THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





‘‘ae HAVE always thought of Christmas time, when 
I it has come round—apart from the veneration due 
to its sacred name and origin, if anythi belong- 

ing to it can be apart from that—gs a g time; a 
kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time: the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men 
and women seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they really were fellow-passengers to the grave, and not 
another race of creatures bound on other journeys. And 
therefore, Uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold 
ed silver in my pocket, I believe that it has done me 
I say, God bless it!”—Scrooge’s Nephew, in 


— 
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The Progressive Far; 


Advertising and Selling Purebred Livestock 


Two Essentials for Success for Every Farmer in the Breeding Business 


IARMERS aare neither advertisers nor salesmen. 
Fx least, not many farmers advertise their prod- 
= ucts and very few of them are efficient salesmen. 
| A product well made is “half sold,” but the other 
half of the selling is an essential of success. No mat- 
ter how good the product nor 
how economically produced, un- 
less it is efficiently sold the full 
measure of success is not attain- 
ed. It is all right to keep in 
mind that production is the most 
important part of the farmer’s 
business, because unless a product 
of good quality is produced-eCto- 
nomically, no possible degree of 
efficiency in selling it will bring 
success. But if we consider the 
problem of good selling as merely a link in the chain 
of the farmer’s work, then good selling is just as essen- 

tial to success as any other part of 
the business. 

It is so in all lines of the farmer’s 
business, but particularly is it true in the 
purebred livestock business, that farm- 
ers are generally poor salesmen 
and also fail to give themselves a 
the aid of advertising. : 


Who Should Advertise? 


® UREBRED livestock is reared 
and sold for breeding pur- 
poses. But no purebred live- 
stock should be advertised and sold 
for breeding purposes unless of a 
breeding and quality to justify its 
use for breeding purposes. That 
is to say, all purebred livestock is 
not fit to be sold to the public for 
breeding purposes. That the ani- 
mal is purebred or registered is 
not enough. 


Any animal sold for breeding pur- 
poses should be well bred, should 
be sound and of good form or con- 
formation, and then should be well 
fed and developed for its age. 

First, then, no man should. ad- 
vertise purebred livestock to be 
sold for breeding purposes unless 
the livestock is well bred, has fair 
conformation, is healthy, and is 
well grown and in good condition 
for age. Or, to make the state- 
ment positive, every man who has 
such purebred livestock for sale should advertise it. 
It is not unusual that one man has a good animal 
which he wants to sell and another, but .a mile or two 
away, wants to buy just such an animal, but neither 
knows of the other’s needs or wishes. 


Advice is often given that one cannot afford to pro- 
duce any crop unless he can produce in sufficient quan- 
tity to ship in carlots or sufficient quantity to obtain 
best shipping and selling facilities. It is equally true 

t no man can afford to engage in the breeding of 
purebred. livestock to sell for breeding purposes unless 
he produces in sufficient numbers to justify the expense 
of adequate advertising. 


Advertising is a necessary aid to salesmanship and 
accordingly a necessary selling cost. If purebred live- 
stock is of a quality fit to be used for breeding pur- 
poses, it should and will sell for a price which will pay 
for the cost of advertising. 

The big advertising successes have not resulted from 
transient advertising to merely sell a quantity of any 
product then on hand. Successful advertising means 
constant or persistent advertising. A breeder with a 
few calves or pigs to sell may succeed in selling them 
by placing a small advertisement in a local or state 
paper, but more frequently he. will not. The successful 
breeders, and that also means the successful salesmen, 
are those who build up a reputation by first breeding 
- good stock; second, by constant or persistent adver- 
tising; and third, by fair dealing. 

The breeder of purebred livestock has more males 

females to sell. That is, he must retain more 
females than males in the herd, and if they come in 
equal numbers, plainly he has more males than females 
to dispose of. The problem therefore is usually to 
dispose of the males at a fair price. Many breeders 
make the mistake, however, of assuming that any pure- 
bred male is good enough to sell for breeding purposes. 
It may be true that any purebred is better for breeding 
urposes than a grade, but not all purebred males are 
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By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


good enough to sell as breeders, nor are all highly bred 
purebreds good enough to sell for breeding purposes. 


The sire is half the herd, and if he is to improve the 
herd, then he must be better than the average of the 
females. In the selling of males a safe rule is that 
not more than the best half of the males are good 
enough to sell to breed to purebred females, except in 
exceptionally good herds. 

In short, to sell well, only good quality stock must 
be offered for sale as breeders and then these must be 
advertised, by in, some way keeping the stock before 
the public, not merely in the fall when there are a few 
extra animals to sell, but at all times during the year. 


After Advertising—Selling 


DVERTISING is only a part of selling. It is the 
function of advertising to put the man who wants 
to buy in contact with the man who wants to sell. 

To complete a sale is the function of salesmanship. 
Fasmers are not good advertisers but still less are 


PERHAPS HE ISN’T A SALESMAN YET, BUT HE’S ALREADY “SOLD” ON HIS CALF 


they good salesmen. Most farmers fail in their selling 
because of their faulty or loose business. methods. 


Here are some of the faults of those who advertise 
and sell purebred livestock :— 


1. Too many breeders of livestock “overdescribe” 
their animals. A $200 horse is given a description 
which would fit a $1,000 horse, or a $50 pig is given a 
description which only a $200 hog could live up to. 
Some breeders just simply can’t help this sort of 
exaggeration. They either can see no defect in an 
animal which they own or have bred, or they think 
such glowing descriptions are good salesmanship. 

Often they do actually succeed in selling an animal 
when a mild complimentary description would not have 
done so, but the trouble is that these animals often 
don’t stay sold. Such methods are almost certain to 
act as a bar to further sales to the same individual and 
often to anyone else in his neighborhood. Advertising 
which makes sales of that sort never pays the adver- 
tiser in the long run. In selling any product by mail 
the methods determine whether the advertising which 
made the sale possible is to continue to pay dividends. 


2. In describing livestock for sale, no misleading 
terms or statements should be used. For instance, 
among livestock men, a “bred female” usually means 
one safe in young. Too frequently, when such an 
animal is sold and fails to be in young, the seller takes 
refuge behind the interpretation of the term “bred,” 
as meaning that the animal was merely represented as 
having had service by a male. ; 

If an animal is represented to be safe in young when 
sold, why not say so plainly? Then if the seller delivers 
an animal that is not safe in young he is alone respon- 
sible and the buyer can justly claim he did not get what 
he bought. Any breeder.or seller who expects to build 
up a business cannot afford to take any other position. 
At one time the writer was interested in the sale and 
purchase of a mare guaranteed to have been bred to a 
Fexistered saddle stallion. When the, foal was, dropped 





it was a mule. The seller, on being informed of the 
facts, tried to escape his responsibility by stating that a 
mule colt out of that mare was worth more than a foal 
by a saddle stallion. This was probably true, but that 
fact did not relieve the seller. He had not delivered 
what the purchaser had bought. 


The excuses and methods of sellers to escape their 
responsibilities are varied and numerous, but they are not 
good business if the seller expects to stay in business, 
and they are not honest in any case. Of course, buyers 

«are perhaps equally unreasonable at times, but neither 
justifies the other. 

3. Again, sellers frequently do not answer corre- 
spondence promptly, neglect to carefully follow ship- 
ping instructions, and in many other ways depart from 
good business methods. 

Recently, a breeder advertised to send “the papers” 
with each antmal shipped. The buyer naturally thought 
that meant registration papers or a registration certifi- 
cate, but when the “papers” came they were the pedi+ 
grees or applications for registration, the difference 
being that the buyer had to pay the registration fee 
when he thought the seller was to do that. 

4. Perhaps the greatest amount 
of difficulty. arises between buyers 
and sellers through delay in send- 
ing the registration certificate or 
the application for registration, 
after the shipment of the animal. 

All these troubles are due to 
faulty methods and tend to destroy 
the business of the seller and the 
value of his advertising. 


The selling of purebred live- 
stock is as much a business or art 
as the breeding and feeding of it. 
The same principles apply to the 
sellingof other farm products. Ad- 
vertising, prompt attention to the 
business details, the shipment of 
products equal to representation, 
and fair and liberal adjustment of 
all complaints lead to success, 
while the neglect of any of these 
means eventual failure. 

Editor’s Note. — “Farmers Need 
More Life and Fire Insurance,” is 
the title of hext week’s “$500 More” 
article. Watch for it on page 4. 


em 


BULLETIN that should be 

of interest to farmers, now 

that the blacksmith shop has 
about passed out of existence, i$ 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1535-F on Farm Horseshoeing. Now- 
adays, farmers experience considerable difficulty in get- 
ting their horses and mules shod, and they might be 
able to obtain information of considerable value from 
this bulletin. All those who are interested should write 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a free copy. According to this bul- 
letin, using unshod horses and mules for pulling heavy 
farm machinery wears off the horny wall of the foot 
at the ground surface more rapidly than growth is 
supplied from above and will result in tender feet. A 
shod horse or mule should have regular attention. 
Every four to six weeks, the shoes should be removed, 
the hoofs trimmed, and the shoes refitted. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Carload Buying Cuts Expenses 


OME years ago we pointed out the advantages to 
dairy farmers of buying feeds, fertilizers, coal, and 
other things collectively through local dealers and 

in carlots. When these products are bought in carload 
lots, it takes just a little planning to get a sufficient 
number to take a full carload and be ready 

to unload the car promptly when it arrives. 


So few people figure that it costs a mer- 





chant money to’ unload a car of any com- * 


modity and store it that they neglect to go 

to their merchant or to their codperative 
and find out just what saving could be effected if they 
would pay cash and take the product home direct from 
the car. Many communities have made arrangements 
to carry on this kind of merchandising and farmers 
find they can save enough to warrant them to pay 
cash and haul their products direct from the car to 
their own storage places. Some dealers deliver from 
the car to the farm. They can give the farmer a better 
price when he buys this way than when the merchant 
stores the product.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. : 
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® Finest Orchestras 
} Play the World’s 
} Best Music... 
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© When the World’s 


Lonesome homes are gone forever when a 
Crosley Bandbox is installed. 


Its simple operation is easily understood and 
its wonderful performance is at the command 
of any hand that can turn a dial. 


With the Bandbox the world is your neighbor! 


Your house sits on Broadway—National 
events are held next door—the market changes 
in your own living room—famous preachers de- 
liver their sermons in your home—You listen in 
on every activity—You hear everybody’s point 
of view from radical to fundamentalist—You 
enjoy the world’s funniest clowns and its 
sweetest singers. Cheer, laugh, exhult, ap- 
plaud, delight at the world’s sport, fun and en- 
tertainment, brought to your threshold! What- 
ever happens—“You’re there with a Crosley.” 


Millions are making up their minds today 


_to buy a radio. 


Millions will replace obsolete sets with new, 
up-to-date receivers this Christmas. 


Experienced radio owners will look first for 
3 fundamental points and to every set they 
consider will address these questions: 


1. It is selective? 
2. Is it sensitive? 
3. Is it easy to operate? 


Satisfied on these points, they will look for: 


1. Single dial control 

2. Illuminated dial 

3. Volume control 

4. Single cable leads 

5. Console installation adaptability 
6. Reasonable price. 


Millions will look at the Crosley Bandbox. 
This amazing littlé set is now displayed by 


more than 16,000 dealers. 










oon 


The Cros- 
ley Bandbox is 
a 6-tube receiver. 


The circuit of this set is of 
the excellence you would expect 
from a group of skilled engineers suddenly 
given the pick of the world’s radio patents 
to work with. 


Crosley has always given the radio world its 
biggest value for its dollar. Contemplate the 
perfection possible when the doors of the re- 
search and development laboratories of The 
Radio Corporation of America,.The General 
Electric Co., The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the Hazeltine and Latour 
Corporations were thrown open. 

Licensed under their patents! 

The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
pletely shielded. Every element is absolutely 
separated from every other element by solid 
shielding. Coils are covered with copper. 
This could have been done cheaper but effi- 
ciency would have been sacrificed. Condensers 
are housed in cadmium-plated steel. All wir- 
ing is separated and shielded from all other 
parts of the receiver. Solid, sturdy, substan- 
tial, the entire set is assembled on a heavy 
metal chassis. 

The tuned radio frequency am- 
plification stages have been ab- 
solutely balanced through use of 
the Neutrodyne principal. The 
set is a genuine Neutrodyne. 

To the initiated this means much. To the 
layman it manifests itself only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not squeal or howl when you 
are trying to get a station. 


The shielding makes the Bandbox 
highly selective—the circuit makes it 
acutely sensitive and the design makes 
it extremely easy to operate. 

The Bandbox is operated with a single 
station selector (one dial). 





THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres, 


Write Dept. 205 for descriptive literature | 





Crosley is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental 














In most localities 
and in most owners’ 
hands the single station selector 
will find all the programs anyone 
could possibly wish. It is the far away sta- 
tions of weak power but perhaps good music that 
are captured by the use of the little auxiliary tuners 
called “Acuminators.” Their function is best likened to a 
pair of field glasses. As the lens bring the distant scene to 
nearby aspect, so do the Acuminators bring the remote 
station signals up to room filling volume. ‘Ordinary one 
dial radios can never perform like this. Hair line tracking 
of the condensers together is difficult—but the Acum- 
nators, little secondary adjustments exclusive to 

give the Bandbox a substantial command of the air and 
all that is in it. 


The dial of the Bandbox is illuminated. For shadowy 
corners and dim eyesight it recommends itself. 


Volume Control is necessary on good radio today. 
Nearby and high powered stations send terrific impulses 
into the receiver. Detuning has been a favorite method 
of softening this loud reception but with stations closer 
and closer together on the dial detuning creates an over- 
lapping of programs. ‘The volume control of the Bandbox 
cuts the loudest blast down to a veritable whisper. 


A single cable leads all outside and power connections 
from the Bandbox. In this brown fabric covered cable 
lies each lead covered with colored rubber for protection, 
accuracy and easy assembly. Tidy housewives appre- 
ciate it. 


The adaptability of the Bandbox to installation in all 
types of cabinets is a feature. The metal case of the Band- 
box lifts off the chassis. This leaves the closely grouped 
dial, switch and volume control shafts to be stuck through 
holes in the panel of any sort of cabinet. The escutcheon 
is quickly screwed over them and the console installation is 
not only complete but has no earmarks of a makeshift. 


Prominent furniture manufacturers thru their long 
experience have produced beautiful cabinets at moderate 
prices. The celebrated Crosley Musicones are built in. 
Crosley dealers sell them. Pur- 
chasers may know they are best 
suited for Crosley radio by looking 
for the “approved label” in each one. 
Crosley dealers get these cabinets 
only from The H. 'T. Roberts Co., 
located at 1340 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Sales representative for 
The Showers Brothers Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and The Wolf Manu- 
facturing Industries, Kokomo, Ind. 


Much has influenced the $55 price 
of the Bandbox. 


Throughout the country millions examine the Bandbox 
— They see it the achievement of an organization 
who began its development when radio as we know it today 
began. Its success has been tremendous if clamorous de- 
mands from dealers are any indication, Even at an 
price it would be a sensation, forits performance ranks wi 
the most expensive radio receivers on the market. 


An AC Bandbox using ordi house current 
electricity for open, aul for $110. 


LDTG 











Broadcast Reception 
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NDER the shadow of Birmingham’s 

famed iron ahd steel plants, amid 
the roar and rumble of its machinery, a 
farmers’ codperative that seven years ago 
was unheard of is 
doing a_ million- 
dollar yearly busi- 
ness and growing by 
leaps and _ bounds. 
The Jefferson County 
Truck Growers’ As- 
sociation was organ- 
ized early in 1921 to 
meet marketing con- 
ditions in the Bir- 
mingham district 
that had become unbearable; truckers 
and city were constantly fighting each 
other, every trucker had to find his own 
buyer, and hope of any permanent mar- 
ket place set aside by the city seemed 
useless. Organized to serve its mem- 
bers the association prospered from the 
start. City officials soon showed them- 
selves glad to deal. with an orgariized 
group of farmers and truckers began to 
realize that the only way to do business 
was in a businesslike way, and that if 
they didn’t help themselves and each other 
nobody else would. 

Among the leading truckers in form- 
ing the organization were John W. Her- 
man, B. C. Garmon, L. H. Randall, Carl 
Daly, Norman B. Carlisle, Dr. J. T. 
Knight, and J. J. Carlisle. B. C. Garmon 
was elected the first president. On the 
first board of directors were J. T. Car- 
lisle, John W. Herman, J. H. Milam, J. 
B. Paradiso, L. H. Randall, Antonio 
Smeraglia, C. J. Dahlke, B. C. Garmon, 
and James Baker. 

Organization Grew From First 
PERMANENT market place leased 
by funds raised by the association 

was soon obtained. It proved popular with 
both buyers and truckers from the very 
first. Before long, the association real- 
ized its opportunities for buying codpera- 
tively. Fertilizer bought at $3 to $10 
per ton cheaper, and fruit trees, fruit 
baskets and crates, twine, vetch seed, 
onions sets, and other materials handled 
at prices much lower than outside prices 
have saved the association members thou- 
sands of dollars in the past six years. 
Savings in fertilizer alone in one year 
have been in the thousands of dollars. 

The business of the association became 
so large within a year that a full-time 
manager became necessary. In two years 
the association had outgrown its original 
market place and a lot for a larger and 
better market place was purchased and a 
warehouse built. 





The death of Manager J. K. Cook 
early in 1924 after two years of very 
efficient service left the: association tem- 
porarily at sea. B.C. Garmon was soon 
chosen, however, to become manager 
which position he has held ever since. 

In less than four years the association 
again outgrew its market and last fall 
the officials set out to find a still larger 
market place. Through the splendid co- 
Operation and very generous offer of the 
T. C. I. & R. R. Company, a ten-year 
lease was secured on a piece of its prop- 
erty just a few blocks from the heart of 
the Birmingham business district and 
adjoining the new wholesale produce dis- 
trict. This newest market in its first 
year of operation has been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the association. 
“For the time we have been on the new 
market,” says Mr. Garmon, “our busi- 
ness has increased 45 per cent. Sales have 
been. better, and grumbling among mem- 
bers less than ever before.” 


The most graphic story, of the growth 
of the association can be told in the an- 
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nual membership figures and the total 
amount of codperative buying year by 


year. Just consider these figures :— 
Membership Annual volume 
at end of of codpera- 
Year year tive buying 
TOES savncevvévccuce 149 $ 6,086.16 
BOG vicciccccccesces e 220 23,525.58 
BS 284 28,120.84 
BUSS vocsdocveccsoes 310 31,072.68 
LR eee +397 $44,653.84 


tTo September 24, 1927. 
tJune 1, 1926, to May 31, 1927. 


The buying of the association for June, 
july and August, 1926 was $16,303.50; 


Born of Necessity, It Grew Up on Good Business) 


Starting from Taw in 1921, Jefferson County Truckers Have Developed a Million-Dollar Yearly Business 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


oy 








ERS OF JEFFERSON COUNTY TRUCK 
IATION 
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Left to right are: C. M. Self; J. E. Hawkins; B. C. Garmon, manager; T. E. McClusky; 


J. F. Wooten; L. H. Randall, president; Antonio Smeraglia, treasurer; J. 
J. T. Knight, secretary, is not in the picture. 
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for the same three months in 1927, 
$20,190.90. 

Market permits to farmers not mem- 
bers of the association had on September 
24, 1927, reached 449, making a total of 
846 farmers actually marketing their pro- 
duce on the market of the truckers’ asso- 
ciation. 


A Day on the Market Place 


HE market of the Jefferson County 

Truck Growers’ Association is not of 
the curb market or street market type 
which has become so popular in many of 
the smaller cities and larger towns. First 
of all, the association controls its own 
market area’ by a long term lease agree- 
ment (it owned outright its old market) 
and has a carefully laid-out system of 
parking lots. The second thing that dis- 
tinguishes the Jefferson truck growers’ 
market from most farm markets is the 
fact that it is almost entirely a wholesale 
rather than a retail market. Most of the 
truckers have found it more profitable to 
sell quickly and in large quantities and 
be back at home looking after the pro- 
duction side of their business. The chief 
buyers are city grocers, hucksters, and 
the like—men who themselves do the re- 
tailing. In time, as the amount of pro- 
duce coming on the market increases be- 
yond the wholesale demand, the associa- 
tion hopes to develop a strong farmer-to- 
housewife trade. 


The market is a busy place at early 
morning. At the height of the season 
four hundred producers are sometimes 
found on the market in a sinele morning. 
In wagons, trucks, and cars of every sort 
they come from far and near, some with 
only a few dollars’ worth of fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry or eggs they have brought 
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to market to get a little ready cash, some 
with truck loads worth hundreds of dol- 
lars brought perhaps for many miles in 
search of a good market, but the great 
majority growers who depend on truck- 
ing more or less for their living. Most 
often the man of the family does the 
marketing but not infrequently his wife 
and boys are, with him. .In summer the 
market opens at 4a. m. During the fall 
and winter it opens 30 minutes to an hour 
later. Before the opening hour nothing 








Honor to the County Agents 
HE Truck Growers’ Association 
could never have been the suc- 

cess that it has if it had not been for 
the help and assistance of the county 


agent. Hamlin 
Brown as coun- 
ty agent, now 


dairy specialist 
of the Florida 
Extension Ser- 
vice, was instru- 
mental in fos- 
tering and pro- 
moting the or- 
ganization of 
the association. 
When Mr. 
Brown left for Florida, J. L. Liles, 
the new county agent, took up the 
work and in the years since has been 
constantly “on the job” in aiding the 
association. Through the organiza- 
tion Mr. Liles has been able to do 
some of his most valuable work as 
county agent. .For two years, J. C. 
Lowery, now district 4-H club agent 
for North Alabama, also rendered 
much valuable service to the truck- 
ers as assistant county agent. 
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is allowed to be sold, promised for sale 
or given away. 

No man is allowed to sell any but his 
own -produce grown in Alabama on the 
market. He cannot buy up his neighbor's 
produce and sell it along with his own. 
No man is allowed to sell on the market 
without a permit. Membership in the 
association is not a requirement for ad- 
mission to the market but parking fees 
charged to all sellers are higher for non- 
members than for members. 


The association does not attempt to set 
prices. Regular truckers keep rather 
closely in touch with market trends and 
price levels. The irregular seller makes 
it a point to inform himself about prices 
when he comes on the market. Prices 
do, however, vary widely on any one 
product the same day Here a man with 
a big load of tomatoes who for fear he 
won’t sell out, offers his product for a 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Make more 


from your 





This Southern Banker Says: 


“I would feel at a loss in my farming 
operations if I could not get Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. I encourage my 





customers to buy it because I feel 
they will be more able to pay the 
money back at harvest time.” 







B. L. GAY, President 
First National Bank 
Millen, Georgia 


real money ' 
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A Clear Gain of $56.85 
per Acre! 


“In 1926, I conducted a test 
to learn exactly what results I 
was getting from Nitrate of 
Soda, I left one acre unfertil- 
ized and its yield of cotton 
was worth $50.40. On an ad- 
joining acre I applied 283 Ibs. 
of acid phosphate, 167 Ibs. of 
Nitrate of Soda and 50 Ibs. of 
muriate of potash before plant- 
ing and side dressed with 167 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda at chop- 
ping time. This fertilizer cost 
$20 per acre. The gross return 
from the fertilized acre was 
$127.25, or $107.25 net, making 
a clear gain of $56.85 over the 
unfertilized plot.” 


EARLE M. KNOX, 
Belton, 8. C. 


Mansfield, La. The piot on the left was fertilized with 
phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre. The plot at the right received no. fertilizer. 
‘ 


Ee proof! That money-making cotton on the left is typical soda cotton on the farm gf £. G. Seett, I 
‘Ibs. of ‘aci 


UCCESSFUL cotton farmers . .. the 

men who make the real money year after 

year . . . agree on this big point; there is ab- 

solutely no substitute for Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda as a producer of profit on cotton. 


In every state where cotton grows the story 
is the same. The prize crops are Soda crops. 
Does this just happen? No, it does not. It is 
Soda, notluckthat makes amoney-makingcrop. 


Cotton champions make winning records 
because they use Nitrate of Soda. There is no 
luck aboutit... just good business judgment. 


This is the time of all time to look the facts 
, in the face. Cotton prices are up and Soda 
prices aredown. Farmers who take advantage 
of this particularly favorable situation and 
buy enough Soda now for all of their needs, 
are going to make real money. _ 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


DEPARTMENT 35-C 





Shepherd Bldg., 


JOTTON ect yea 





Orlando, Fla. 

































FREE—write for 


our new 24-page illus- 
trated book, Low Cost 
Cotton. It tells how to 
make real money in 
1928. The Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Man- 
ager in your state is a 
cotton authority. 
Write him for the 
book, and any special 
information you de- 
sire. Please send for 
booklet No. 2. 


200 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, 250 


Play Safe . . . Use Soda 


Nitrate of Soda under the crop and another 
application after chopping, ‘“‘kicks off” your 
cotton to a good start and sets a bottom crop 
early, ahead of the weevil. Soda helps your 
cotton through unfavorable weather .. . 
cold nights, drought and other bad conditions. 
It produces a rich dark green leaf, a strong 
plant, and makes more bolls and bigger ones. 

There is a big new year just ahead. Make 
the most of it. Put at least 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda on every acre you put into 
cotton . . . and have real money to show for 
your work at the end of the season. Since last : 
July farmers have been buying heavily—play- 
ing safe by making sure of their Soda. 
If you haven’t yet bought your Soda, 
buy it now, while the price is to your 
advantage, and there is plenty to be had. 









Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 
(Address this to the office ” : 

in your state) / 


Please send me a free copy of your new, 24-page illustrated 


' 

J Booklet 
I 

l 

! 

booklet—‘‘Low Cost Cotton” showing how to make money 
{ 

I 

! 

l 

I 
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No, 2 





in 1928. 
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Other crops in which I am interested..__.........-...-.- 
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Do You Get What Your Cotton Is Worth?? 


Prices Paid Farmers on Same Day for Same Grade and Staple Varied from 9 to 15.55 Cents 
By J. D. POPE 


T SEEMS that a great opportunity ex- 

ists in Alabama and doubtless in other 
Southern States for a wider and more 
exact use of government standards in 
grading and stapling 
cotton. Facts which 
have been secured by 
the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station suggest 
that such use of gov- 
ernment standards 
would benefit farm- 
ers and stimulate im- 
provement in the 
quality of cotton. 
The Alabama station 
last year secured samples from approxi- 
mately 5,000 bales of cotton which were 
sold by farmers in Alabama in 15 towns 
in the state. For most of this cotton the 
price the farmer received was reported. 
This cotton was sent to Washington where 
it was graded and stapled by expert gov- 
ernment classers. 


From 9 to 15.55 Cents 


NE of the striking things revealed in 

the study was that evidently cotton 
was not bought strictly according to gov- 
ernment grade and staple. There were 
very wide variations in the prices paid 
for the same grade on the same day. 
These wide variations could not~be ac- 
counted for by variations which sometimes 
occur in the central markets on the days 
when government crop reports are issued. 
For example, on September 15, 1926, five 
bales of middling %-inch cotton on which 
data were secured brought the following 
prices in cents per pound : 9.00, 13.75, 15.05, 
15.50, and 15.55. This represented a 
; spread from the highest to the lowest 
price of 6.55 cents per pound, or $32.75 
per bale for middling cotton, on the same 
day. It is probable that if data had 
been secured on all the middling 7%-inch 





J. D, POPE 


Agricultural Economist, 


WHAT WILL BE THE PRICE—WHAT 


bales sold on that day the variation in 
prices would have been even wider than 
that indicated for the five bales. This 
was not a government crop report day 
and the New York futures market fluctu- 


ated from high to low only 43 points. The 


average price received for these five bales 
was 13.77 cents per pound. The Mont- 
gomery official spot price on that day 
was 15.25 cents per pound. It will be 
seen that one of these bales brought 30 
points above the Montgomery market, 
which is higher than is to be expected, 
but it is to be noted that one bale brought 





Alabama Experiment Station 


HE CAN GET OR WHAT IT’S WORTH? 


only 9 cents, which was 6.25 cents below 
the Montgomery market. The average 
price paid the farmer was 13.77 cents, 
which was 1.48 cents per pound or $7.40 
per bale below the Montgomery market. 
It was found as a result of this study 
that farmers received on the average for 
over 3,000 bales nearly $5 per bale below 
the Montgomery market for the same 
grade on the same day. 

While farmers in general received more 
for the better grades than for the lower 
grades it seems that the differences paid 
were not as uniform and consistent as 


Sam Williams at the Slave 


By E. T: COLEMAN, 


Y GRANDFATHER, a _ cotton 

planter in North Mississippi, was or 
a trip to Saint Louis in 1858, when his 
business took him to a smaller river 
town in Missouri. It was in the las 
days of January.. Taxes had to be paid. 
People were selling off their surplus com- 
modities and livestock, and the sale of 
surplus Negro slaves was not being over- 
looked as a means of raising money. 


I. “Pore Man—Gone Souf!” 


RANDFATHER happened in on one 

of these auction sales. There were 
many white-hatted and _high-booted 
Southern plantation-owners looking for 
skilled Negro lapor and other labor to 
work the coming crops of cotton, corn, 
and sugar cane. The sale was in full 
blast, and the Negroes to be sold were 
huddled around in small groups, as they 
belonged to the various owners. 

Bidding was lively. A mature man 
above middle age was put on the block 
and readily brought $2,000; a half-grown 
boy brought $1,250; a mature woman and 
child brought $1,100; a Negro girl about 
A2 years old brought $850. 

There were pathetic scenes as _ these 
Negroes were sold and their home ties 
broken, and one could overhear the fre- 
quent mutterings: “Pore child (or pore 
man), he done gone Souf!” 


II. “Twenty-six, Three Times, and 
? Sold!” 


HEN the auctioneer placed a young 
Negro man on the block, a big, black, 
burly fellow. A finer specimen of man- 
hood it would be hard to find. 
“Here is Jim Hanks,” cried the auc- 
tioneer. “Look him over, peovle! He 


- 





Hale County, 


stands 6 feet 3 inches in his bare feet, 
23 years old, not a bad tooth in his head 
or .a blemish on his body. His daddy, 
old Joe Hanks, lived to be a hundred 
years old, and could do-a full day’s work 
until the day he died. There’s over fifty 
years of hard work in this nigger. Stretch 
our your arms, Jim; roll up your britches, 
show ’em your feet and legs, and what a 
man you are.” 

The crowd gathered closer. 

“Who will give me a bid to start on?” 
yelled the auctioneer. 

“One thousand dollars!” came at once 
from three or four bidders. Then $1,250, 
$1,700, and $2,000 came in rapid sticces- 
sion without the auctioneer saying, a 
word. : 

There was a lull. 

“Bend over, Jim!” said the auctioneer. 
Show them: you can stand flatfooted and 
touch the floor with your hands without 
stooping.” 

This the Waste did. 

“He can carry a hundred-pound sack 
of sugar under each arm as easily as 
you or I can carry twenty-five pounds,” 
declared the auctioneer. 

“You are not going to let him sell for 
such money!” he shouted. 

Then came a bid of $2,000. This was 
raised immediately to $2,250, then to 
$2,400, where it stood a minute or two. 

Then a Louisiana planter offered $2,500. 

“Look him over, fellows !—twenty-five 
hundred once!—twenty-five hundred, 
twice |—look this black boy over, people; 
he is as smart as a whip and intelligent, 


Texas. 


raised in the white folks back yard and 
knows hoa to do things!” 

But no raise came. And the auctioneer 
proceeded—“Twenty-five hundred, once! 
twenty-five hundred, twice! twenty-five 
hundred—all done? Give me a raise over 
there!” 

“Twenty-five, fifty!” cried another. 

“Who will make it twenty-six?” called 
out the auctioneer. 

“Twenty-six!” said the Louisianian. 

“Twenty-six, once !—twenty-six, twice ! 
—Are you all satisfied ?—twenty-six, 
three ti—All done? Speak quick, he’s 
going ‘to sell! All done? Twenty-six, 
three times! Sold to the man over here, 
Mr. Sledge of Louisiana.” 

“Is he married?” inquired the buyer as 
he came forward to get his. purchase and 
make settlement. 

“Yes, he’s married. That yellow gal 
there with the two pickaninnies is his 
wife.” 

There stood a yellow woman about 
twenty years old, with a chocolate col- 
ored: child about three years of age by 
her side and another in her arms about 
half that age. 

“But you don’t have to take the woman 
and kids, unless you want to buy them. 
We are going to sell them next, ana-you 
can bid on them,” said the auctioneer. 

“But,” answered Mr. Sledge, “I don’t 
want the woman and kids!” 

“Well, you don’t have to buy them!” 
retorted the auctioneer. 

Then Stella broke down in sobs. The 
two children caught her sorrow and werx> 


they might have been. It seems that the 
differences in grades below middling were 
more erratic than the grades above mid- 
diing. This suggests that in a crop which 
has an unusually large volume of low 
grades the farmer should exercise great 
care to see that he gets what his cotton 
is really»worth. It is fairly easy to rec- 
ognize “good cotton,” but it is ‘not’so easy 
to distinguish between values in the low- 
er grades. Sometimes the differences in 
the lower grades amount to several cents 
per pound. 


Codperation the Solution 


HE question arises as to just what 
is the farmer going to do about it? 


4 One plan that has been suggested is that 


every bale of cotton be certified by the 
government before it leaves the farmer's 
hands and that this certificate be final and 
official for each bale of cotton as it moves 
through the channels of trade. Such a 
plan, however, would require more expert 
cotton classers at country points than are 
available at the present time. Such an 
arrangement may be put into effect some 
day. 

Another plan which is used by many 
farmers and which is growing in favor is 
to codperate in marketing their colton 
Farmers who sell their cotton codperative- 
ly through the marketing associations get 
the benefit of expert grading and stapling. 
Under the newer types of codperative 
contracts a farmer may sell his cotton 
immediately or at atiy time that he may 
designate and receive a prompt settle- 
ment. He may send samples of his cotton 
into the association and get their grade 
and staple on his cotton in accordance 
with the government standards. It seems 
that with such facilities available there 
is no reason why farmers should sell their 
cotton for several dollars per bale be!ow 
its true value. 


Sale 


crying also as their mother was called 
to the block to go to the highest bidder. 


Ill. “Ef It’s the Same to You White 
Gemmen” 


HEN a strange thing happened. Out 

of a bunch of Negroes stepped a young 
black fellow, Sam Williams, by’ name, 
and said, “Marse George, ef it don’t 
make no diff’ence to you and de other 
white gemmen, I takes Jim’s place! [I'll 
go down Souf stid o’ him.” 

“Why Sam, this ain’t no funeral of 
yours; you can stay here,” said his owner. 

“I knows it, Marse George, but ef you 
and de white gemmen is willing, I wants 
to go; cause I love Stella long ’fore Jim 
ever got her, and I jis cain’t see her 
’stressed and cry lak dat.” 

The crowd stood spellbound. Then the 
Louisiana planter looked Sam over clos«'- 
ly, and said, “I would just as soon have 
this nigger as that one.” So he mace 
settlement with the owner and_ the 
auctioneer was paid his commission just 
the same. 

Jim took his place again beside the lit- 
tle yellow woman and her family, while 
the big-hearted Sam was placed with the 
other Negroes to be shipped South. The 
eyes of hardened men standing by were 
wet with unwonted tears. 

The sale was over. Sam, chained with: 
the other Negroes, passed by the little: 
yellow woman he had loved. She was 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Through her tears she waved him fare- 
well and Sam then knew they were tears 
and sobs of gratitude to him. 

In a few minutes the big two-wheeled 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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* chores, but there was a little spot in his 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Holding Each Other Up 
WOMAN whose boy came back 
from the World War with an appe- 

tite for strong drink told me how he 
conquered the craving. 

Baffled and half- 
beaten, this mother 
never gave up; and 
when the appetite 
would “get him,” she 
would wire him, “My 


confidence in you is 
unbounded. Mother.” 


The youth began 

to pull himself to- 

1.w.Homtanp 8¢ther, and now that 

. he has won out, he 

says, “God has helped me because of my 

mother’s prayers for me and her confi- 
dence in me.’ 

Love is the nearest to a super-natural 
force that we know, when it expresses 
itself in undefeatable fellow confidence. 

A young farmer was unable to meet his 
rent. He went to town to make a carry- 
ing arrangement with the bank. When 
he came back home, his wife read in his 
face the record of his defeat. He said, 
“I’m all in. I am sorry you have to live 
with such a failure.” 

His wife knew him better than he knew 
himself. She said, “You have not failed, 
and my confidence in you is unshaken. We 
can win yet.” 

He started in mechanically to do the 








It grew larger and 
“She believes in 


soul that felt warm. 
warmer. He. thought, 
me, and I will win.” 

That man has reached middle life. His 
wife’s hair is streaked with gray. They 
own that farm, and are giving their chil- 
dren a better education than either of 
them had. This all happened because a 
wife said at the right time, “I believe you 
can win.” 

Look at that line in the New Testament, 
Luke 22:32. Jesus had a rather difficult 
time in keeping Peter stable. This line 
says, “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” 

If Christians would pray for each other 
more, they would have less temptation 
to prey upon each other. 

A baby is induced to take his first step 
by the confidence inspired by his elders. 
All through our lives we retain some- 
what of our baby’s fear of falling. That 
fear is best dispelled when we are in the 
atmosphere that is rich with the spiritual 
ozone of faith and confidence. 

There are boys in your community who 
will have more faith in their ability to be 
and do good if you express your faith in 
them. There are loved ones right in our 
own homes whose courage wilts and 
grows flabby. They need a sincere ex- 
pression of our confidence in them. 

The arms of our faith are longer and 
stronger than we think. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


SLOWING Gre appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 








tas December 9.—Joyful Prayer, Phil. 
1-20. 

Saturday, December 10.—Joyful Content, 
Phil. 4. 

Sunday, December 11.—The Risen Life, Col. 3. 

Monday, December 12—His Coming, I 
Thes. 5. 

Tuesday, December 13.—Till His Coming, 
2 Thes. 2 


Wednesday, December 14.—A Good Minis- 
ter, 1 Tim. 6. 

Thursday, December 15.—The Last 
2 Tim. 3:1 to 4:8. 

Friday, December 16.—A Love Letter, Phil- 
emon, 

ene, December 17.—A Perfect Saviour, 

eb. 2. 


Days, 


Memory Verses: . Phil. 
1 Thes. 5:23; 2 Thes. 2:15; 
3:2; Philemon 9; Heb, 2:18, 


1:4; 4:12; Col. 
1 Tim. 6:11; 


3:17; 
2 Tim. 
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you could spend 
a day with 


WILLARD SERVICE” 


We service all makes and 
sell Willards for all cars, for 
farm light, and for radio, too. 
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E wish you could 

spend a day with the 
Willard Battery Man in 
your nearest city. We'd 
like to have you see how 
car owners treat their bat- 
teries—how a battery re- 
sponds to, or suffers from, 
the kind of treatment it 
receives. 


It’s dollars to doughnuts 
your visit would make you 
a fan on regular inspection 
for the battery in your car. 


Long before evening 
came you’d see the real 
money inspections save. 
But the thing that would 
impress you most of all is 
the way Willards stand up 
and continue to give un- 
interrupted service in the 
owner’s Car. 







After you had looked in- 
side of a few of the real 
old ones, you’d know why 
Willards have the reputa- 
tion of giving more useful 
life for every dollar of 
their cost. 
























INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 

We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of the 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 


heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. ew 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Co 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 


egg tra ay, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester. Send for my free book, “The New Day 
in Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, 
the incubators and brooders, 80 to 600 sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to continue 
in old ways. Hatch every fertile egg. Write me 
today. ' a Bien, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


PEACH $522.71 & =. 
APPLE JREES | 


| me I or Lar, by Express, Freight or Percel 








(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company.) 
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Drive to 
Success! 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ 
and ‘poor pay’? Step into an 


N 5 
auto and drive to Success! Own your own business, 


and enjoy a big steady income! 
We'll set you up 


Send the Coupon! a Daeinee, Zant as 


we have started thousands of other men on 


happy road to Big Earnings, distributing McConnon’s 
208 | red and ay d Necessities. i We teach you 
requi igo 
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Feeding Hogs Again Pays Profit 


Vocational Stock Judges Have Great Trip Through Ten States 





ELEVEN CARS HOGS SHOWN 
AT MOULTRIE FAIR 


EEDING hogs pays. There is 

no doubt about it. For 10 years 
the teachers in vocational agriculture 
in South Georgia have encouraged 
the feeding of hogs in carload lots, 
and very seldom in this period of 
years have the results failed to show 
a profit, when the instructions given 
were carried out. 

The price of hogs fluctuates, Just 
as this is being written the price of 
hogs is off. The reason for the slump 
in hog prices is that the corn crop of 
the Middle Western States was late 
and the hogs are being rushed on the 
market, instead of being held for fin- 
ishing as usual. Those people who are 
best informed about the hog market 
seem to think that prices will be bet- 
ter in the spring, and that it will be 
a good winter for Southern farmers 
to feed hogs—just as last winter was 
a good year. 

Recently the teachers of vocational 
agriculture in South Georgia showed 
11 carloads of hogs at the Southwest 
Georgia Fair at Moultrie. These hogs 
belonged to the vocational boys and 
the farmers of the communities that 
these teachers represented. They were 
bought by Swift and Company at a high 
price for the market at the time, and for 
this reason all of the owners, so far as the 
writer knows, report a handsome profit 
on the undertaking. 





The fair association gave generous 
prizes for the best hogs. The first prize 
of $100 went to Camilla in Mitchell 
County. Frank Reid is the teacher of 
vocational agriculture there, and this is 
what he had to say about the prize- 
winning hogs :— 


“Out of the 11 carloads of hogs that 
competed for the $300 in prizes at Moul- 
trie, Georgia, Fair, the car winning first 
prize was a car of all red hogs from 
Camilla. 


“The majority of these hogs were 
raised .by Jim Lawrence, a vocational 
boy, and his father, W. G. Lawrence. 
These hogs were turned in on early 
ground peas July 28. On September 15 
they were put on old fashioned peanuts; 


and from this time on were given corne 


and tankage-at night. A mineral mixture 
was kept before them, and they were 
given plenty of fresh water. 


“Mr. Lawrence was pleased with the 
money he made from the hogs. ‘I made 
about $60 more from them,’ he 
said, ‘than I would have by put- 
ting them in the regular monthly 
hog sale.’ And this did not in- 
clude the prize money that he 
won at the Fair. 

“Another lot of hogs in this 
car was grown out by Timothy 
Katchings: These hogs were 
gposed on early corn from July 

, and after August 1 were given 
the run of a peanut field in addi- 
tion to corn at night and skim- 
milk in the morning,” 

The prize of $75 for the second 
carload was won by Pelham, and 
this-car of hogs, consisting of 
58, sold for $1,607.50. These 
pigs “hogged off” their own feed. 
They were turned into corn, 
sweet potatoes and peanuts and 
they harvested these crops for 
théfr owner, Eli Anderson. 
During the winter and spring 
months the teachers of vocational 
agriculture in South Georgia will 
organize hog-feeding classes for 
farmers, and will plan as they 
did last year to market a num- 
ber of carloads of hogs about 
April 1. 





Cee es 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture in Georgia 





ROL i, GRA EE Se CTA OR 
GEORGIA’S DAIRY JUDGING TEAM 
Thirty-two states sent vocational judging teams to the National Dairy Show held in 


Memphis recently. 


From left to right they are: Seaborn Shankle, George Holland, and Hollis Hix. 


These boys from the Commerce High School represented Georgia. 


With 


them is their teacher of vocational agriculture, C. L. Veatch. 





AN ALABAMA FARMER'S 
EXPERIENCE 


T WAS six years ago that A. W. 

Junkin spent every other week driving 
a school truck to the Pickens County 
High School, at Reform, Alabama, dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The vocational agricultural teacher, L. 
J. Howell, invited Mr. Junkin in to warm 
one very cold morning. Mr. Junkin was 
handed a copy of a farm management 
bulletin from which a lesson was being 
taught. The subject under discussion was 
Removing Stumps from New Ground. 
This was a very interesting subject to 
Mr. Junkin, since he had opened up sev- 
eral acres of cut-over land which was 
very stumpy. At the close of the reci- 
tation period, Mr. Howell invited Mr. 
Junkin to go with his class into the wood 
shop where they were at work on a 
wagon body. The work was so inteérest- 
ing and practical that Mr. Junkin said if 
there was no objection he would like to 
sit in the class every day that he drove 
the truck. He was assured that he was 
welcome and attended regularly. 





The following year Mr. Howell or- 
ganized an evening school for  aduit 
farmers at the Friendship School where 
a unit course on soil improvement was 
given for a period of 12 nights. Mr. 
Junkin attended the school regularly. He 
also attended an evening school at the 
same place the mext year when Mr. 
Howell gave another unit course on soils 
and fertilizers. Mr. Junkin decided to plan 
a soil improvement program. 

He began by removing all of the 
stumps from eight acres of land the 
first year and by deep breaking and ter- 
racing his rolling land. He has prac- 
ticed fall breaking with good results and 
has found that deep breaking has im- 
proved the water holding capacity of his 
soil, thereby enabling it to better stand 
a drouth. Another practice in keeping 
with a good farm program must not be 
overlooked, and that is the use of home- 
mixed commercial fertilizer. Mr. Jun- 
kin purchases the ingredients through the 
farm bureau and mixes them himself, 
thereby saving at least $5 per ton. He 
selects his seed corn in the field where 
he can see and know the best ears to se- 
lect. He grows a prolific corn because 





FEEDING HOGS PAYS IN THE SOUTH 
This is one of the eleven prize winning carlots of hogs that were shown by vocational schools at 


the recent fa'r at Moultrie, Ga. 
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he bas found that it makes a better 

yield than a single eared variety. He 

prunes and sprays his orchard which 
furnishes fruit free from disease and 
insects. He has added to his- farm 
machinery ‘a disk plow, a tractor, 
mower and rake, riding cultivator, 
disk harrow, corn and cotton planter, 
and fertilizer distributor. By the 
means of these tools he has cut down 
the cost of production of his crops. 


The last and possibly the best for- 


ward step taken by Mr. Junkin was  ~ 


the sowing of hairy vetch on nine 
acres of land which was turned under 
May 9 of this year and the land 
planted in corn. The following fig- 
ures will give some idea of the im- 
portance of hairy veich as a winter 
legume. Mr. Junkin broadcasted 3,600 
pounds of acid phosphate on the nine 
acres of land which was sowed m 
hairy vetch at the rate of 20 pounds 


to the acre on October 20. The total_ q 


cost of the phosphate and 180-pounds 
of hairy vetch seed was $57.80. The to- 
tal cost of production of 475 bushels of 
corn on the entire nine acres was 
$201.25, and the total credits were $475. 
This left $273.75 as a net income. 
When the cost of self labor, $29.10, 
is added to the net income the to- 
tal labor income is $302.85. Mr. Jun- 
kin worked 327 hours in making this* 
crop of corn. The yield was nearly 
53 bushels per acre as compared with 
20 to 25 bushels per acre on previous years 
when 100 pounds of nitrate of soda was 
used per acre. This crop cost 42% cents 
per bushel. This left a net income of 
over $30 per acre. The hairy vetch is 
responsible for the 100 per cent increase. 
As a result of this splendid yield, Mr. 
Junkin has sowed his entire farm in hairy 
vetch this fall as a winter cover crop and 
summer nitrogen crop. He has found 
that this is the cheapest method of se- 
curing nitrogen and the best way to add 
humus to his soil. 


VOCATIONAL BOY SEES | 
TEN STATES 


, 4 








S A member of the Georgia voca- 
4 4 tional stock judging team that went 
to Memphis to the National Dairy Show, 
I had a fine trip. 

We went through Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, IHinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Indiana, Virginia, and 
of course Georgia which makes 11 states. 

Our trip was the prize that we won in 
being the winning team in the state con- 
test for vocational schools. It 
was planned so that we might 
visit a great number of the best 
livestock farms and the state 
colleges of agriculture in the 
states where we went. We made 
the trip in a car, and found most 
of the roads in fine shape. 

We crossed the mountains over 
Neal’s Gap, and went into Ten- 
nessee at Copper Hill. Here we 
saw a desert where there is plenty 
of rainfall. It may seem strange 
to you, but here is the way it. hap- 
pened, 

Copper ores are mined and 
smelted here. A few years ago 
the fumes that were given off 
were allowed to escape. These 
fumes killed all the vegetation 
with which they came in contact. 
These fumes no longer are al- 
lowed to escape but are converted 
into sulphuric acid. 

After leaving Copper Hill we 
ran into the biggest surprise of 
the trip, Kimsey. Mountain Trail. 
Over _a very narrow, crooked 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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_— The names of all such persons should be 
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' | MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Specialist, Georgia Mate College of . 
Agriculture 





|) 





EVEN years ago the writer was buy- 

ing sweet potatoes from farmers in 
several South Georgia counties. These 
sweet potatoes were to be cured, stored, 
graded and marketed 
undera specific 
brand. 

An extensive land- 
owner and farmer 
in talking about 
sweet potatoes said, 
“Yes, I will sell you 
all the sweet . pota- 
toes you want if you 
will agree to take 
them just as they 
come. Field run is what I mean. I have 





ness of grading and sizing. It is my job 
> to grow sweet potatoes and yours to sell 
them if you are really a good salesman.” 

“T have no use for sweet potatoes over 
3%4 inches in diameter, or for strings,” 
I told him. “It will cost 15 to 20 cents 
a crate to handle, cure and store sweet 
potatoes. If for each crate of Number 
1 sweet potatoes handled and stored, an 
equal quantity of undesirable sizes is re- 
ceived, and these undesirable sizes are re- 
sold locally for what they cost, then it 
will cost me 30 to 40 cents a bushel to 
handle, cure and store the Number 1 
grade. This is true since the undesirable 
sizes and kinds only pay for their orignal 
cost.” 

This pafticular farmer indicated that 
he did not believe that any suth relation- 
ship existed, as it had been the custom 
locally to sell sweet potatoes just as they 
came—field run. 


In fact, although every effort was made. 


not to buy any sweet potatoes which 
would not come within the U. S. No. 1 
grade, more undesirable sweet potatoes 
were gotten than could be sold locally at 
any price—that is more than enough to 
supply the local demand. In shipping 
these “throw-outs” in bulk to market the 
net returffs equalled less than half of the 
price paid the Farmers per bushel. 


In marketing such farm products as 
sweet potatoes, peaches, watermelons, ap- 
ples, and other relatively low-priced com- 
modities per pound the sound principle is 
that in shipping products to distant con- 
suming centers, only the better grades and 
more desirable sizes will yeturn a profit. 

Furthermore, in mixing poor grades 
of bulky farm products with the better 
grades for long distance shipments the 
losses on the lower grades will necessar- 
ily have to be carried by the better grades. 
Because of this the net returns are often 
misleading as to the true market value at 
shipping point of the better grades. 

As a proof of these statements, the 
daily market report of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for sweet potatoes at Baltimore, 
Md., on November 21, 1927, should suf- 
fice.. It reads, “Maryland bushel hampers 
Number 1 Yellows 90 cents to $1; fancy 
$1.10 to $1.15, ungraded 50 to 75 cents.” 


| 








~ REPORT THEM TO US 


UR standard, official, subscription 

rates are regularly printed on page 3 
of The Progressive Farmer each and 
every week as follows :— 





PSOE icacads ss 0 varios $1 
PRU BOBS ovev sieeve iebis 2 
Bight Years... ci ccdeeesess $3 


Sometimes we hear of men _ repre- 
senting themselves as our agents who 
charge more or less than these rates. 


Promptly reported to The Progressive 
Farmer for investigation.« 


The help of our subscribers in this re- 
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Camel 


The cigarette preferred by 
experienced smokers 


In the remarkable growing 
popularity of the cigarette 
many brands have bid for 
favor, but Camel continues to 
lead by billions. Quality put it 
there; quality keeps it there. 


If all cigarettes were as good 
as Camel you wouldn’t hear 
anything about special treat- 
ments to make cigarettes good 
for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos. 
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CUT WINTER FUEL 2% 

















New crop, tested seeds, sure to produce, 
Sold for 58 years to satisfied customers, 
Prices reasonable. 

free with 






Free— 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
and neighbors addresses today, 4 








will be greatly appreciated by’ us. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, De kford, I 
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ge catalog with 700 pictures of 





KEEPS ALL 4 WHEELS DOWN 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 


advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 


. days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 


article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on. any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising eol- 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 


tween reliable bustness houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET A 


| There he goes—get him! 






















Right from your feet he jumps — before 
you can pull up your gun he’s yards down . 
the field and going like the wind. Get him 
before he hits that brush pile or you won’t 
get him at all. There’s nothing like Peters 
Target or Victor Shells —the world’s 
finest loads for rabbits, squirrels, doves, 
quail and other such game. Sure firing, 
fast, uniform, they can be depended upon 
to get the game for you. Ask the Peters 
dealer. ’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. C-35 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York (@®) Los Angeles 





ND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS « RUSTLESS .22’s 


22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
















Each Magazine for One Year 





* FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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What for Sale? 
HE Extension Service of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 

employs two men who do nothing but 

assist farmers in selling their products. 

- They work in co- 

éperation with the 

county agents and 
other members of the 

Extension Service 

staff. These men are 

J. D. Moore and J. 

B. Sylvest, Auburn. 
They are now giv- 

ing special attention 

to. marketing minor 
farm products which 
farmers aré having difficulty in selling. 

The recent turkey sale was an outstanding 

example of this type of marketing. 

Mr. Moore and Mr. Sylvest cannot 
guarantee to find a market but they do 
pledge themselves to do their very best, 
provided they are informed. Farmers 
are urged to let their county agents know 
about products they have for sale; and 
the county agents togeth- 
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Timely Tips From Auburn 7 
Extension Workers Tell How to Make More and Save More 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 





are conducting demonstrations and giy- 
ing instructions as to how to. fumigate. 


On Removing Stumps 


N their efforts to use more power and 

more improved machinery, farmers who 
have stdmps in their fields are trying to - 
get rid of them. The Department of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering at Auburn has 
studied the removal of stumps over a 
period of several years. Their conclu- 
sion is that the best way to remove stumps 
is to use: explosives. Where one can be 
burned out deep enough into the ground 
this is satisfactory. Stump pullers may 
be used where stumps are thick but a 
big disadvantage to pulling them is get-. 
ting rid of the stumps after they are 


pulled. The dirt which clings to them is @ 


difficult to remove. If explosives are 
used this problem is avoided. 

In getting them out on sandy land, Prof. 
M. L. Nichols, head of the department, 
advises boring into the taproot of the 
stump to insert the explosive. However, 
the explosive may be placed around the 
stump when the ground is wet and each 

charge can be fired at tne 





er with Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Sylvest will find a 
market if one is available. 


It’s Plant Food That 
Counts 
GAIN this year plant 
food in commercial 
fertilizer has demonstra- 
ted its value. Prof. M. 
J. Funchess, director, Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn, 
says that the real reason 








same time. 

For heavy soils, explo- 
sives may be put around 
the stump the same as on- 
sandy, land. when the soil 
is wet. 


Farmers having rich 
pine stumps. to remove 
are finding that the money 
received for the wood sold 
to retort plants is more * 
than enough to pay ex- 
penses incurred in remov- 








why the Auburn method 

of fertilizing cotton wins out in practic- 
ally every test is because it contains more 
plant food. 


This brings the suggestion from him 
that farmers give more thought to “pounds 
of plant food” per acre rather than 
“pounds of fertilizer.” It is plant food 


| that counts. 


What is known as the “Auburn maxi- 
mum” has been outstanding in making 
cotton.in Alabama this year. The large 
yields made by it were due to the large 
amount of plant food properly balanced. 
Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash were 
included in the right proportions; and* 
this is the main reason why it pays so 
‘well to buy the ingredients and mix fer- 
tilizers at home. The farmer who does 


*this and follows the recommendation of 


his county agent is following the results 
of experiments conducted over several 
years throughout the state. 


Those farmers who have placed their 
orders with their farm bureaus for nitrate 
of soda are urged by Prof. Funchess to 
buy phosphate and potash and have a fer- 
tilizer properly balanced. 


Weevil Corn Refused 


T may be that a farmer can afford 


to feed weevil corn grown on his farm 
but those who buy corn refuse to buy 
that which has been riddled with weevils. 
The value is much lower and it is very 


| objectionable otherwise. 


Big buyers of corn in Birmingham ab- 
solutely refuse to buy weevil corn. Even 
a few weevils cause millers and feed 
manufacturers to refuse a lot of corn. 
They cannot afford to allow their mills 
to become infested with weevils. 


For a small cost and a little work corn 
can be freed from weevils. Fumigation 


will do the job. Even though a farmer 
intends to feed all his corn at home he 
If he* does. not 
feed- 


should destroy weevils. 





they will soon destroy much of the 
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ing the stumps. 


Price Data Available 


HE experiment station at Auburn, 

Ala., has established a line of re- 
search which promises a great deal for 
Alabama farmers. It is one in farm eco- 
nomics and farm management. J. D. Pope 
is in charge. Mr. Pope studies farm in- 
comes, prices of farm products, trends 
of prices, etc. The information. which 
he has is very valuable to farmers who 
contemplate changing their farming sys- 
tems. 

For exampley the farmer who wants to 
increase or decrease his hogs is inter- 
ested in knowing- whether hog prices will 
be higher.or lower next year. He wants 
to know the same thing about dairy prod- 
ucts, beef cattle, cotton, and other prod- 
ucts. Farmers wanting special informa- 
tion on such subjects can get it by writ- 
ing Mr. Pope. 


Duncan on Incomes 


N contact with farmers throughout 

Alabama, Prof. L. N. Duncan, director, 
Extension Service, Auburn, has found 
that one of the main ambitions of farm- 
ers is to make more money farming. This 
is natural. “The size of the farmer’s in- 
come,” said-he, “depends upon four things: 
first, the amount he produces; second, 
what it costs him to produce; third, what 
it costs him to operate; and fourth, the 
price he gets. 


“The farmer who produces a_ small 
amount will have a very low income re- 
gardless of the price. On the other hand, 
the farmer who produces much will have 
a fair income when the price is low and 
a big income when the price is high. 


“Tt seems to me that as another year 
is nearing an end it is well for each farm- 
er to make plans for the new year. I 
hope that each one will plan, first, for 
large production per man; second, low 
production cost; and, third, small ex- | 
penses by making the farm as nearly self- = 
bs coer eK 
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“ One if by land ana 
two if by sea.” 


The Tantern —_— given by 
two lan ung in the 
beif! Boston's Old 
Nort Chureh started Paul 
Revere on that famous ride 
S s ril 18, 1776, immortal- 
y Longfellow’ 8 poem. 


Simplicity—The ease and 
accuracy with which the 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven 
operates, has given a new 
meaning to One Dial control. 
Its simplicity of tuning is 
remarkable. 


The tone of this receiver, 

' especially when combined 

with the Grebe Natural 

Speaker, is unrivaled in its 

naturalness; the ease with 

which stations can be sharply 
separated is unsurpassed.’ 


Durability of all Grebe 
superior qualities is guaran- 
teed by that sound construc- 
tion which for over 18 years 


has been a synonym for the 


name “Grebe.” 





Grebe Synchrophase Seven, 
$135. 

Grebe Natural Speaker, 
$35. 


Send for Booklet PF. Then 
ask your dealer to demon- 
strate, in your home, that 
you can “get it better with 
a Grebe.” 
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A. H. Grebe © Co., Inc. 
109 W. 57th St., N.¥.C. 








Factory: 
Richmond Hill, New York 


Western Branch: 


443 So. San Pedro Street, 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 


Makers of quality radio 
since 1909 





|. THE COTTON SITUATION | 


[er of curtailment of oper- 


ations by domestic mills took the 
center of the cotton market stage during 
the. past week. The result was a decline 
in prices to the low- 
est point since last 
August. 


It was to be ex- 
pected that curtail- 
ment would _ take 
place sooner or later, 
but it has proceeded 
more rapidly than 
generally anticipated. 
Apparently, demand 
for goods has slack- 
ened a great deal, and the “orders for 
yarns and fabrics for future delivery 
which filled the books of mills a few 
months ago, have been considerably di- 
minished. 

It is impossible to say just how far 
the curtailment has gone. According to 
trade reports, Fall River mills are oper- 
ating only about 50 per cent and cloth 
sales in that market last week were only 
25,000 to 30,000 pieces, an unusually 
small total. Southern mills are able to 
operate under less favorable conditions, 
but even they are feeling the lack of 
orders and have begun to curtail. 


Sixteen Georgia mills are reported to 
have cut schedules. The possibility of 
wage reductions in order to meet the 
situation is being put forward and one 
Northern mill has already taken that 
way out, 

When such reports are coming for- 
ward, it is easy to forget that mill oper- 
ations have been at virtually a record 
rate for a number of months. -Curtail- 
ment of 20 per cent for the industry as 
a whole from this “third speed” in which 
it has been going would still mean fairly 
high domestic consumption. Whether 
this would be high enough to sustain 
cotton prices above the 20-cent level, 
under’ present supply conditions, is an- 
other matter. 








GILBERT GUSLER 


Exports keep falling farther and far- 
ther behind last year’s movement. The 
total for the season to date is about 
900,000 bales under the same period of 
1926. British textile centers report some 
increase in inquiries from India and 
China, but orders can only be booked at 
the expense of prices. 

The question now is, at what level of 
prices domestic demand for cotton goods 
will broaden once more? 


It does not seem probable that the de- 
cline in the last two or three weeks rep- 
resents enough of a change to start a 
buying movement. Instead, the fact that 
delays in buying in the last 2% months 
have been mostly to the advantage of 
the buyer is likely to confirm the ten- 
dency. As a result, buyers will wait too 
long and allow prices to go below the 
level that is really justified by supply 
and demand conditions, taking the crop 
year as a whole. But that tendency of 
cloth buyers does not encourage expec- 
tation of sharp ‘recovery in cotton -prices. 
The fact that the inventory period is at 
hand and that buyers will want to go 
through it with small stocks may increase 
the disposition to defer placing orders. 

A factor that may turn the market 
about face is a change of view as to the 
size of the crop. Im spite of the mid- 
November ginning report,-the dominant 
tendency now is to look for a yield like 
the last official estimate or larger. Some 
observers believe that the last ginning 
report and the rate at which ginnings 
usually taper off at this season of the 
year point rather clearly to some re- 
duction. GILBERT GUSLER. 
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WRITER in The _ Progressive 
Farmer calls for 100-pound sacks of 
fertilizer. The writer in his eight years in 
Louisiana didn’t see, he believes, a 200- 
pound sack of fertilizer. It is common 
sense to have lighter sacks. They are 














‘Westinghouse 









a’ Vby didnt someone 


tell us these facts © 


about light plants before? 


NEIGHBOR down the road had a light plant on 

his farm, and Ellen used to come home from there 
and vow-she’d never wipe soot out of another lamp 
chimney or pump another bucket of water — or furnish 
arm-power for another big washing. Charlie com- 
plained a lot that the lamplight hurt his eyes when he 
had to study at night— but somehow I had always 
thought that a good lighting plant was too expensive 
for the average farmer like myself, 

One day my neighbor gave me the Westinghouse 
book. It’s by folks who pioneered in electricity, and it 
opened my eyes on the farm light proposition. I read 
dozens of letters from farmers who had put in light 
plants and were glad to tell about them. I never 
dreamed it was so easy to buy a light plant — or that it 
would cost so little to run one — or that it would save 
so much hard work all around. Why didn’t somebody 
tell me long ago? 


Easy Partial Payments 


Read how the Westinghouse partial payment plan gives you a 
light plant on such easy terms that you hardly know you are omnes 
for it. A small down payment gives you the plant complete. 

whole story is in the Westinghouse book. 


THIS BOOK SENT FREE 
Fill out and mail the coupon today for your copy of this fasci- 
nating book — free of charge. You will find every word of it ab- 
sorbing — helpful. Don’t be one of the farmers to ask, “Why 
didn’t someone tell me these facts about light plants before?” There 
fs no obligation. Send the coupon now! 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & S MAIL BALTURED CO. 
Farm Light Division - pian 
Tune oth KDKA | KYW Wi 





LIGHT PLANT 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Cow 
Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Please send your 24-page FREE book. Also 
send ieieenetion on your pete bab a plan. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


N ONDAY, December 12.—Put hooks 

in-the hall closet low enough for lit- 
tle boys or girls to reach. This teaches 
them neatness. 








Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 13—When se- 
lecting clothes for 
the family remember 
that soft colors in 
clothes are like soft 
answers in the sooth- 
ing effect they pro- 
duce. 

Wednesday, De- 
cember 14.—The oil 
from walnut meats 
will make small scratches or pricks on 
furniture disappear. The nuts should be 
finely chopped: or crushed, and rubbed 
on the scratches with the fingers. The 
place should then be polished ° with a soft 
cloth. 

Thursday, December 15.—Make your 
Christmas candies early. Beautiful boxes 
can be contrived by covering old ones 
with crepe paper. 

Friday, December 16.—Mr. G.. F. War- 
ren-says: “Probably no other single mis- 
take causes so much loss to Americans, 
and especially American farmers, as does 
the loss of time. Save time by keeping 
all of your household machinery oiled 
and in good condition.” 

Saturday, December 17.—Practical 1it- 
tle hanging book shelves are easily made 
from scraps of lumber, and are very 
convenient and attractive when finished 
with a good varnish or paint. 

Sunday, December 18—Peace and 
plenty are gifts from God. Let us ap- 
preciate them! 


THE FUN OF BEING A MOTHER) 


“ THINK I would need another life- 

time to discover anything that seemed 
to me so important, so thrilling, so alto- 
gether soul-satisfying and  universe- 
adjusting as the fun of being a mother. 
Ever since I began to think at all, the 
things that have to do with mothers— 
children, nurseries, babyhood, training, 
and teaching—have seemed to me the 
supremely fundamental and important 
things of all our mortal scheme, and with 
experience and years they have only come 
toappear more and more vital.” So muses 
Kathleen Norris in The Fun of Being a 
Mother, Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, a charming little book on the joy 
of motherhood. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 
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When the Boy’s Friends Drop In 
: Dh ERY wise mother wants her boy to 


bring his friends home and some- 
times she cannot understand why he does 
not do so. One mother wrote to us, “My 
Tom goes over to the neighbor’s almost 
every Saturday night as soon as supper 
is finished. When I ask him why he 
doesn’t invite the boys to come here he 
just says he will next time. Can you tell 
me what to do about it as I want him 
to feel happy at home?” > 


Of course, we do not know the particu- 
far reason why Tom does not bring the 
other lads home but there are a number 
of possible causes. Perhaps the neigh- 
bors don’t mind noise and Tom’s parents 
do. Boys just cannot enjoy themselves 
very quietly. Or perhaps the neighbors 
have a radio or other musical instru- 
ments the young folks can play. And 
last but not least perhaps Tom’s mother 
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forgets that boys are always hungry and 
does not provide some sort of simple re- 
freshments for her son’s friends, These 
need not be elaborate or expensive. A 
big jar of cookies or doughnuts, corn to 
pop, or marshmallows to roast will make 
them happy. Once in a while something 
like a jelly roll and hot chocolate will be 
a special treat. Let the boy help with 
the preparations and the cleaning up af- 
terwards. He will enjoy the company 
all the more if he has part of the re- 
sponsibility. Here are a 
few recipes that may help 
Tom’s mother and other 
mothers like her :— 
Chodolate Cookies. — One- 
half cup shortening, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 2% cups flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % 
cup milk. Cream butter, add 
sugar gradually, egg well 
beaten, salt, and chocolate 
melted. Beat well and add 
flour mixed and sifted with 
baking powder alternately 
with milk. Chill, roll very 








United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics sends us directions for making 
it well. It will keep for two or three 
weeks, 

Jellied peel may be made from grape- 
fruit, oranges, or lemons. Each has its 
characteristic flavor. Grapefruit yields 
the largest and best-looking pieces. If 
you plan to make a few gift boxes of 
jellied peel for Christmas, choose grape- 
fruits with thick, smooth, unblemished 
skins. It is a good idea, too, to keep a 
small supply in reserve 
for cakes in place of 
citron. The same direc- 
tions apply to making all 
kinds of jellied peel. 

Light-colored grape- 
fruit skins are best, since 
russet skins impart. a 
dingy ‘shade. Orange 
skins may be bright or 
pale, but should not be 
russet or spotted. Strip 
the peel from the fruit 
carefully so that you get 
all the white part possi- 








thin, cut and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Jelly Rolls.—Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, % 
tablespoon milk, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter. Beat eggs until light, add 
sugar gradually, milk, flour mixed and sifted 
with baking powder and salt, then butter. 
Line the bottom of a large, flat pan with 
oiled paper; butter sides of pan. Cover 
bottom of pan with the mixture and spread 
evenly. Bake 12 minutes in a moderate 
oven. Take from oven and turn on a paper 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Quickly re- 
move paper and cut off a thin strip from the 
sides and ends of cake. Spread with jelly or 
jam which has been beaten to consistency 
to spread easily, and roll. After rolling, roll 
paper around cake that it may keep in shape. 
The work must be done quickly or cake will 
crack in rolling. 


| MAKING JELLIED PEEL 


} oe 
AVE you wondered how to make 
the candied citrus fruit peel your 

friends have served at parties? The 








ble. ‘Do not pare off the 
Cut the peel into strips 


outer skin. ; 
from % to % inch wide, using scissors. 
(Pulp and juice can be utilized after 


you have taken the peel, as in making 
fruit salad, fruit cup, or cocktail, or for 
juice in the case of lemons and oranges. 


Weigh the peel accurately and use the 
exact proportion of sugar for the weight 
of fresh peel. The peel makes almost 
double its weight when jellied. The fin- 
ished product made by following direc- 
tions carefully is superior to most can- 
died peel for several reasons. It is jellied 
inside, not crystallized throughout, and 
therefore not hard and crusty. The rind 
is tender and the flavor mild, due to 
repeated parboiling and the use of just 
the right proportion of sugar. 

Jellied Grapefruit, Orange, or Lemon Peel.— 


Ten ounces of peel, 2 cups (14 ounces) granu- 
lated sugar for syrup, 1 cup granulated sugar 
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3136—Decidedly Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
3196—Individual Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3 
yards of 4-inch material with 4% 
yards of 1-inch ribbon. 
938—It’s Smart.—Designed in sizes 6, 8, 
10, i2, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
—Graceful Drape.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 4 
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inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

932—Practical and Smart.—Designed in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires Z yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

278—Youthful Plaits.—Designed in sizes 
%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 4 yards 
of 3%-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—Designed in sizes 
3%, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 2% yards of 
3%6-inch~ material. 














nice but notice that it isn’t long enough 








for rolling strips, 1% cups water for syrup, 
or enough to cover, % teaspoon salt. 

After weighing the ‘peel, parboil it 3 times, 
using 2 quarts of cold water and boiling it 
in a partly covered pan for % hour each time, 
Discard the water after each cooking. The 
strips should then be tender and must be 
handled gently to prevent breaking. 

Place the water, salt, and sugar for the 
syrup in a saucepan about 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
then add the strips of peel, arranging thes 
carefully so that they lie parallel to each 
other to prevent their being broken when 
turned. Cook rapidly from 30 to 40 minutes, 
then reduce the heat and continue to boil 
gently for about 30 minutes longer or until 
the syrup is all absorbed. Great care must 
be taken at this point that the syrup does 
not scorch, and the strips of peel must be 
lifted or turned frequently with a fork so that 
all are equally penetrated by the syrup. 

Place the strips skin-side down on waxed 
papér and when cool roll in granulated sugar 
until there is a coating of distinct crystals, 
not a heavy crust. Let them dry out for a 
few hours or overnight, then wrap in waxed 
paper and store in tightly covered tin or 
glass containers. Be sure to see that your 
tin boxes can be closed tightly. If left in 
paper boxes or exposed to the air the peel 
tends to become hard and crusty in Winter 
and sticky in summer. 


If properly stored jin a moderately 
cool place, it should keep in good condi- 
tion for weeks. The peel should be 
jellied throughout and clear, not shrunk- 
en or gummy. 

When larger quantities are jellied, use 
only enough water in parboiling the peel 
to cover it well, and in making the syrup 
choose a saucepan of somewhat larger 
diameter. For example, in doubling the 
recipe, have a saucepan 10 inches in di- 
ameter, and use 4 cups of sugar, but only 
1% to 2 cups water, to make the boiling 
down process less tedious. 


| TOTS’ TOGGERY _—i| 








Y, MY! Don’t you think Sue is 
too little to start wearing rompers, 
Mrs. Blue?” asked her neighbor. 


“No, indeed,” was the reply. “She’s 
just old enough to begin to crawl in a 
few weeks. I can’t afford to have her 
wearing out her little white dresses, nor 
do I want her diapers soiled beyond 
reason from the dust she mops up for 
me.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Shaw, “I never al- 
lowed any of my children to wear romp- 
ers until they stopped wearing diapers, 
because of the trouble to change diapers.” 


“That trouble is almost forgotten when 
you make the rompers large enough, and 
is completely when you use the right kind 
which has a triangular flap sewed to the 
front and lapped over the back.” 


“That is a splendid suggestion,” agreed 
Mrs. Shaw. “But don’t you find that it is 
a lot of work for you to dress them with 
all those buttons? Bobby could dress 
himself if he didn’t have to button 
rompers,” 


“I don’t believe you've noficed that 
Bobby’s rompers are cut differently. 
Come into the children’s room and I'll 
show you their clean ones and the ad- 
vantages the different ones have. Almost 
all Bobby’s suits open down the front 
and he can manage the buttons because 
they’re conveniently placed and large- 
sized. 

“T haven’t made any for Bobby or Sue 
with elastic bands nor tight cloth ones 
Dr. Holmes told me that the tight bands 
would not only be uncomfortable, but 
would hinder circulation and might af- 
fect their posture.” 


“This one is wide enough for me,” re- 
marked Mrs. Shaw, who was surveying 
a little pink chambray garment 
Bobby’s. 


“That is made wide enough to look | 
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3 be comfortable.” 


‘clothes, yet your Bobby and Sue look 


> materials you have used —all 


; favorite stories. These pictures may be 


' who determined to get out of the rut. 


~ be done the following week, outside the 


» decide which items to take up that day. 
At night cross off the duty done. 


4 your name and address plainly on your order 
© sheet, being sure to state number and size 
_ of pattern wanted. 


styles for morning, afternoon, and evéning 
| Wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
| broidery designs and picture dress-making 
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* to blouse and that the legs are loose at 


the knees.” 
“Well, it-doesn’t look long enough to 


“Oh yes, I’m always careful to have 
the crotch long enough not to bind. That 
is very important. 

“Here is one pair for which I knitted 
woolen bands for the. knees in order that 
” the legs would blouse. The knitted bands 


not bind. However, the most satisfac- 
tory of any pattern I have found is the 
straight-legged rompers. They're easy 
to make, to iron,-and to wear. You can 
cut the legs wide and face, hem, or bind 
the bottom. I think that by putting on a 
bunny pocket or a contrasting shade of 
binding on the neck and sleeves, they 
are as pretty as you want.” : 

“Yes, they are lovely, Mrs. Blue. And 
I notice, too, that these haven't half as 
much work on them as my children’s 
equally well. And how many different 
too!” 

“Thank you for what you say about 
the children’s appearance. I have used 
cotton materials entirely, because I can 
easily launder them. They wear much 
longer than silk or other fabrics. One 
reason. there is little work on them is 
that I have left off the ruffles and bows 
which are for decoration only. My orna- 
ments are pockets or bindings that are 
useful as well as pretty. 
kill two birds with one stone.” 


|QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES| 
OF OTHER WOMEN | 


HEN a coat-sleeve lining wears 

out around the hand, get a 1%- 
or 2-inch satin ribbon the color of the 
lining and whip down on each edge, cov- 
ering the worn place. This prolongs the 
life of a coat lining. 

A Christmas Club—A group of wo- 
men organized a “get-ready-for-Christ- 
mas club.” Christmas fancy work was 
brought to the club meetings and three 
hours each week were devoted to gift- 
making. Ideas were exchanged and the 
club flourished and grew. Christmas 
found each member with a goodly num- 
ber of appropriate gifts and an entire 
absence of the usual nerve-racking rush 
at the last minute. 

Illustrating Favorite Stories.—Here 
is a good pastime for the sick child or 
those who are kept in‘on account of dis- 
,agreeable weather. Let the children hunt 
\for magazine pictures that will, in their 
Opinion, illustrate scenes or incidents in 
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pasted in proper order in a scrapbook, 
with the name of the story written on 


are more elastic than cloth and still do ; 


cotton, | 


In this way I ; 





the page. Thus a picture story or story 
without words is made. 

The Habit of Postponing.—Putting | 
off things that should be done is so likely | 
to grow upon one that it may be worth | 
while to copy the example of a woman 


Her plan was to make a list every Sat- 
urday night of the things that ought to 


tegular household routine: letters to 
answer, flowers to repot, visits to make, 
New recipes to try, borrowed books to 
feturn, and many other things that sug- 
gested themselves. It will help you to 
follow her plan, so while making your 
Morning toilet you may glance at it and 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents: 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 


Hessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Ad- 
iress Pattern Department, The Progressive 
farmer. 
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Your Meat 





Try This Amazing Method... 
Less Work... More Meat to Eat 


Forget the smokehouse. Cure your meat 


-‘as 400,000 other farmers are now curing 


theirs. Squander no more time, labor nor 
wasted meat on the old method. 


Use Figaro Salt —and use it just as you’ 


have always used ordinary meat salt. When 
curing is completed, you are through. Meat 
cured with this Salt is ready to be prepar- 
ed for the table. No smokehouse smoking 
is needed. 


By this unusual process, meat salt is im- 
pregnated with concentrated wood-smoke 
flavors — then blended with a marvelously 
balanced sugar-curing formula. It sugar- 
cures and perfectly smoke-flavors every 
pound it touches. 


It is an amazingly new and easy way to do 
an old, long drawn-out and tedious task. 
More meat to eat is a certainty — for with 
Figaro Salt there is little, if any shrinkage. 


All of the richness of the fats and the de- 
liciousness of the meat’s own juices are 
saved. No smokehouse heat saps the meat 
of these precious flavors. Every pound is 
perfect in color, rich in juices, sugar-cured 


and wonderfully smoke-flavored. 


The finest meat you ever ate follows the 
use of Figaro Salt—meat cured and flavored 
to rival the very fanciest of ham and bacon. 
No smokehouse ever gave such rich flavor, 
such clean, juicy cuts,“such perfect ham 
and bacon. 


Try this amazing method. Ask your dealer 
for Figaro Salt. It comes in yellow-labeled, 
air-tight, ten pound cans. Each can will 
cure one hundred pounds of meat. Use it 
like ordinary meat salt and bring to your 
table the most delicious meat you have 
ever had. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY - 





FIGARO SAL 
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FOR SUGAR<«CURING AND SMOKE-FLAVORING MEAT 











Ne >>» Send For This Free Book! 
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It’s All 








An interesting and helpful book that 
gives you all thefacts about this improv- 
ed method for better home cured meat. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE booklet “The Most 
Amazing Development in the History of Meat Curing” 
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Change Your Spare Hours 
Into a tat Weekly Income! 









a UNCLE P-F.'S LETTER 


Are You Real Neighbors? 
6 gard Boys and Girls:— 











door work. Today, he 
averages over One 































Thousand Dollarsa Have you ever heard of folks 
month sales of Stark having houses so big there wasn’t any 
Fruit Trees, Flowering room in them? Well now, some of us 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, sometimes get that way inside ourselves. 
etc., just in spare time. Perhaps you’re wondering what I’m talk- 
Thousands of Men & out about but tell me: How do you treat 
Women Doing as Well °'S.2"" 
Send gc ag wer fact.. See how 
easily can your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 





furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, you Cash 
Weekly, offer you C and 
aid you in ae by Sees tremendous 


Advertising 
a lyon nnoye pale ys vB te 
in the U.S S. Write today! Te 


STARK BR BRO’S ‘NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 112 Years 


STARK BRO’S ’'S NURSERIES, Box S.W. ‘442 
Louisiana, Mo P.F.12-10-27 


I would like to Siisinna sid bana salesman and 
sell pi ame Rypend (check which you would pre- | 
fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
Proposition for Men and Women. j 












JUST TWO WEEKS FROM TONIGHT 


the new children, the new tenant children 
of your own color that come into your 
community each fall and winter? Do you 
try to make them welcome—to feel 
they’re a part of the “bunch”? 

I know it’s not always easy to be 
neighbors. I know that some of the new 
folks may not be all you would like for 
them to ‘be, but say, had you ever thought 
what a little friendliness might mean to 
them? You can bet your life some of 
them are going to be as fine girls and 
boys as you ever knew anywhere. 

Be friendly to the newcomers. Your 
folks may move into a new community 
themselves some day. 

Sincerely yours, 
NCLE P. F. 

P. S.—Did you see that Lone Scout 
blank in last week’s paper? And did you 
make use of it or give it to some boy 
who would? Next week is regular 
scout week on our young folks’ page. 


“MORGAN COUNTY GIRLS’ | 
CLUB LEADER” | 


HE Morgan County club girls were 

the first club girls in Alabama to is- 
sue a 4-H club paper. The suggestion 
for having a county club paper was made 
to the clubs by their home agent. The 
clubs discussed it thoroughly in club meet- 
ings and’ each voted to do its part toward 
getting the paper out. At these initial 
meetings a special club reporter was elect- 
ed. We tried to elect a girl from each 
club who was a live wire in getting news 
and who could draw interesting cartoons 
or inspire others to do it. 

After this was done we called a meet- 
ing in Decatur of all the reporters. At 
this meeting they elected their own ed- 
itor and assistant editor. They also 
voted on a name for the paper and 
decidtd' how they would get it out, 
how they would finance it, and how 
often they would issue it. They decided 
to call it the “Morgan County Girls’ Club 
Leader.” Miss Thelma Rogers, the sec- 
retary of the farm bureau, and county 
agents agreed to do all the stenographic 
work, cutting stencils, etc. .This simpli- 
fied things for the girls. With such a 
good beginning they decided to have one 
club each month responsible for the extra 
help needed in the office when the paper 
was being gotten out. It was to be is- 
sued monthly. Each club was to pay 75 
cents to be used for staples, etc. ‘This 
was to finance paper for the year. 

Getting out an issue was something like 
this: The-club reporters sent in their club 
news not later than the 25th of the month 
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to the home demonstration agent’s of- 


fice. The editor, who was a very, capa- 
ble girl, came in and often spent the en- 
tire day editing the articles. After she 
had edited them the home agent went 
over each with her to see that it was 
O.K. We grouped it for our pages, hav- 
ing the secretary make our “proof” copies. 
It was then ready fdr the stencils to be 
cut. This the secretary did. And on a 
day agreed upon members of the clubs 
came in to help her with the mimeo- 
graphing, putting the paper together, and 
the mailing of them. 

The girls thoroughly enjoyed doing this 
and it was surprising what talent has 
been shown by them. It was a means of 
stimulating more club interest in the coun- 
ty, of keeping our own club members in- 
terested, and as one little girl put it when 
speaking of the club paper, “Our fathers 
and mothers enjoy reading it.” Our ex- 
perience with our club paper in Morgan 
County would cause us to say, “It is a 
good way to spread the 4-H gospel.” 

SALLYE HAMILTON. 


| CLUB CAMPS STRESSED _ 
NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


WENTY counties in Florida this past 

summer held 21 home demonstration 
camps for girls. The program was large- 
ly that of recreation and health based on 
“food and nutrition,” as it is being pro- 
moted by the Extension Department of 
the State College for Women. 

The camp was used as an opportunity 
for actual demonstration of nutrition— 
the planning, preparation, serving, and 
eating of three good meals each day. 
Contests in the making of posters in meal 
planning and in the use of food models in 
meal planning added interest. Posters, ex- 
ercise, play, and sun baths were fully dem- 
onstrated. Swimming received more at- 
tention this year. In many cases trained 
“life savers” gave their services and the 
results were most encouraging. At al- 
most all camps nearly every girl learned 
to swim or improved her swimming. 

Four hundred and twenty-five girls at- 
tended the State Short Course and-enrolled 
in the “food, nutrition, and health” class 
where by means of pictures, charts, actual 
demonstrations with girls in posture work, 
and feeding demonstrations with rats the 
lesson of better nutrition was taught. 
Three well-planned meals at the college 
each day was an outstanding demonstra- 
tion of right food selection and a ead 
tion. 

Totaling the summer’s work for a few 
of the results we give the following :— 
Number of county camps for girls, 21 








Enrollment girls in camp ......cesesceees 1,350 
Enrollment club leaders in camp ...... 60 
Enrollment girls in short course ...... 425 
Enrollment club leaders in short course.. 70 

Total in camps and short course.... 1,905 


MARY A. STENNIS, 
Nutrition Specialist, Florida Exten- 
sion Service. 





| ALABAMA 4-H CLUB NEWS ] 


TOWAH Club Rally.— The four 
H club boys, of Etowah County 
meet in Gadsden today, December 10, 
for their annual ‘rally day. Prominent 
speakers will address them and certificates 
will be awarded by L. L. Self, county 
agent, and J. C. Lowery, district club 
leader, Auburn, to those who have won 
them. Dr. Isaac W. Hill, of Washing- 
ton, who is supervisor of 4-H club work 
of the Southern States will be one of 
the’speakers. County Agent Self expects 
200 boys to attend this rally. This is the 
1927 enrollment. For 1928 he expects 
300 boys. 
Youngsters See Chicago.—Alabama 





The Progressive Far. 


sent five 4-H club boys and one 4-H clah 
gjrl to the National Club Congress and tg 9 
the International Live ‘Stock Show at™ 
Chicago. J. C. Lowery, state club leader] 
at Auburn, was in charge of the party, 9 








The boys making. the trip were Cloyce 
Barrett, Elmore County; William Lester, 
Perry County; Floyd Gibbs, Etowah; 
Gaston Cook, St. Clair; and Denver Oz. 
birn, Franklin. Miss Margaret Harmon 
of Jefferson County was the only young 
lady in the party. 















All six were awarded the trip as prizes 
for excellence in 4-H club work. Miss 
Harmon was sent by the Birmingham ¥ 
Fair for winning most top scores in club 7 
work. Gibbs and Cook were each sent J 
by the Birmingham Fair. Gibbs won @ 
highest score in the cotton exhibit and © 
Cook highest on corn. Lester and Bar- 
rett were sent by the Montgomery Fair, 
Lester was high on cotton. Garland Dop- 
son was highest in cotton at the Mont- 
gomery Fair, but: was unable to make 
the trip and Barrett was next in order. 

Ozbirn won a trip offered by the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad. He is the third 
Franklin County boy to win this. high 4 
honor in three years. 4q 

Harold Ryan Succeeds.—In May, 
1926, Harold Ryan, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
H. E. Ryan, who lives with his. parents 
near Hanceville in Cullman County, Ala- 
bama, joined the pig club and bought a 
purebred Duroc-Jersey gilt for $12.50, 
His first litter of pigs was eight and six 
of them have been sold for $15 At 
the time this report was made by County 
Agent J. B. Mitchell he had two of them 
which he valued at $60 making a total 
of $210.22 from his $12.50. 

That is not all. He now has a second 
litter of pigs and they are selling for 
$10 each. 

Young Ryan has succeeded with his 
hogs by getting a good purebred brood 
sow, by taking care of her, and by feed- 
ing her plenty of a good balanced ration, 

Two Fine Cotton Club Records. 
From L. L. Self, county agent of Eto- 
wah County has come an_ interesting 
story about what two cotton club boys 
of the Southside community in that 
county did this year. These boys are 
Herschel Sheffield and Houston Hodge. 

They enrolled in the cotton club last 
spring. They prepared their land, used 
fertilizers, and planted. the variety of 
seed recommended by Mr. Self. They 
home-mixed their fertilizer, using the 
“Auburn maximuth” for that section. 

When young Sheffield had completed 
his harvesting this fall he found that 
he had made 1,753 pounds of seed cotton 
on his acre. On an adjoining acre his 
father used 350 pounds of ready-mixed 
fertilizer and made 900 pounds of seed 
cotton, or just a little more than half as 
much as his son made. 4 

Young Hodge did almost as well. His 
yield was 1,744 pounds of seed cotton, 
After paying his expense and deducting 
$45.40 for rent he found that he had a 
labor income of $113.17. 
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“The way I finally got my bicycle @Oa~ 
because Papa forgot about me havin’ a7 
boil and spanked me on it.” 4 

“Papa said I was dumb when he was” 
helpin’ me with my ’rithmetic, but yow 
can’t think good if you're scared of get= 
tin’ a@ lead pencil busted over your head. 
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American Flag 


Ships to Carry 


‘Farm Products 


HIPPERS all over the country 
have utilized and benefited 
greatly by the highly efficient 
freight services operated under 
theAmerican Flagforthe United 
States Shipping Board. These 
services, comprising 25 lines and 
more than 300 ships, and sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific 
Coast and Gulf ports to ports in 
all parts of theworld, haveproved 
that they are an ideal means 
of opening up new markets and 
providing added outlets for the 
disposal of surplus products. 
Write at once for a compre- 
hensive booklet, profusely illus- 
trated and containing complete 
description of these American 
Flag services, their ports of call, 
sailing dates, etc. to Section 37. 


| UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














|| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


“item. Y have a weakness for simple, 











How I Make the Most of My Looks 


(First Prize Letter) 


Y ALLOWANCE for beauty aids 
being limited, I have to depend on 

my own efforts more than on those of 
the beauty parlors. My general health 
has a great deal to do with the clearness 
of. my skin, and I try to keep my body 
fit by the proper food and simple exer- 
cises as suggested to me by The Progres- 
sive Farmer and our home demonstra- 
tion agent. I use a very mild soap and 
water on my face each night, followed 
by a good night cream, which I leave on 
overnight. I bathe my eyes at least two 
or three nights a week and use a good 
lotion on my hands. I never feel well 
dressed unless my hands and nails are 
above reproach. As for my hair, I keep 
it smooth and glossy by a weekly sham- 
poo and much brushing. 
I consider clothes a very important 


sport type dresses. I consider nothing is 
worse taste than cheap gaudy clothes. I 
try to choose very wisely, always selecting 
frocks which I can wear equally well in 
daytime and evening. It is impossible, 
however, to get along without at least 
one party frock. I am rather small, so 
try to select the styles that best suit my 
type. I never wear short belted models, 
but favor the straight one-piece or two- 
Piece styles. 

A good face can be utterly spoiled by 
a bad disposition. I try to see the sunny 
side of life, and be on the outlook for 
the better side of everyone, instead of 
seeing only their faults. It is the attitude 
one takes toward life that has more to do 
with good looks than all the beauty aids 
known today, for all the beautiful clothes 
and cosmetics in the world cannot offset 
a grouchy disposition. 

MRS. F, A. ROYSE. 

Rockwall County, Texas. 


A Boy’s Recipe for Good Looks 


ELIEVE me, I’ve been puzzled ever 
since I saw where The Progressive 


a beauty contest. Well, sir, I thought 
to myself I’ll have to primp lots if I 
take that prize away from Bill Casper. 
Yes, sir, reading on down the page I 
saw that it just wanted the.boys and 
girls to tell how they make the best of 
their looks. Not having to-be there in 
person, makes it all O. K. 

It’s going to be mighty hard for a 
long-nosed chap, who hasn’t the habit of 
wearing a cosmetic mask to equal some 
of those rolling eyed flappers. Well, any- 
way here goes: revealing a row of un- 
dimmed teeth and looking at the world 


Farmer offered a prize to the winner of 










CELEBRATE “XMAS” 


q Got this Assortment ()n $ Sefe and Sane 
. of FIREWORKS within the Law 














through laughing glasses, I walk about 
on a great big mirroring ball that re- 
flects back just the face I meet it with. 
In a few words I can give you my for- 
mula for making the best of my looks. 
I use plenty of kindness and politeness, 
blended with health and a happy smile 
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and iced over with neatness. 
EDWARD ELLIOT. 





Wonderful Randolph County, Ala. - mation which you need to make the most money this winter. 
THE vanrty box ||| F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. $2.tovis: Me: 














Need Bn ome: Quantities of Pate at Once to Fill 
the Demands of the World’s Leading Buyers Who 
Are Attending the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 


Fur Prices Continue High. The market iss steady and sound. The best q 
furs of the season are being trapped now, consequently ped to market at this time 
average higher in price than at any time the stan ~This ap ae is highly favorable 
for the Trapper. It places him in position to realize the most money for his furs, providing he 
|| markets them in the most advantageous manner. The tye oid Sales provide an immediate cash 
market, where the highest prices are alway$ maintained. Ship now when highest prices 
Taylor is the world’s outstanding fur house dealing direct with ewpemione oping and Fur Shippers 
the world’s leading buyers depend upon Taylor to supply enough furs to fill their demands, 


Ship Direct to Taylor 


Enjoy All the Advantages of the Nation’s Fur Market 





World’s Buyers Attend Sey Sales 


Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by F. C. Taylor Fur Co., Fur Exchange Bidg., St, Louis, are 
the largest sales exclusively featuring American Raw Furs held in the entire world. Buyers 
representing dealers and manufacturers sorag® all parts of the world attend these sales and sup- 
ply their needs here. Keen competition keeps —_ at top notch throughout the entire 
season. Taylor superior selling methods produce best possible results for dealers, buyers and 
trappers who send their furs here. 


American Fur Prices 


Made at Taylor Sales 
St. Louis is the nation’s market place for 
American Raw Furs and prices established at 


Expert Grading Enables 


Taylor to Pay You More 
Taylor graders are expert graders because they 
have devoted their entire lives to the fur busi- 


the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales are to a great ness. They do not ent, guess or take 
extent the basis upon which the fur trade oper- _ chances, — know fur values. 
ates throughout the nation. This is important They know furs of all kinds and they strive 


to Fur Shippers. Taylor receives more furs 


to please you and to build greater good will 
direct from trapping grounds than any other 


for Lar — rls sae has given them 
a 


fur house in the world. Taylor shi al- iy training, which 
ways benefit through having: their sold is pone — any other fur concern, 
in the great St. Louis fur market. Deal Taylor grading means most money for furs. 


direct with Taylor. You can always depend upon Taylor grading. 


Send for Taylor Free Trappers’ Service which includes authentic 
Market Reports, Price Lists, » ome Tags and all the infor- 
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What Is Your Correct Weight? 


WE HAVE received so many ques- 
tions concerning correct weight from 
our women and girl readers that we 
think all of you might like to see how 
much you should weigh. Here is a list 
giving heights and correct weights for 
a young woman. It is absurd to lay down 
the law to within a pound or so, but | 


widely speaking, the following are the | 


proper weights for heights :-— 


Height Pounds Height Pounds 
4 feet 10 inches ... 98 5 feet’ 4 inches.... 128 
4 feet 11 inches... 102 5 feet 5 inches.... 135 
SE cicbasvcaseos 105s 55 feet 6 inches.... 139 
5 feet 1 inch...... 110 =5 feet 7 inches.... 148 
5 feet 2 inches.... 114 5 feet 8 inches,... 156 


5 feet 3 inches.... 
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MERE salting will not in- 
sure cured meat against 
spoilage. To be certain of a 
successful cure, it is necessary 
that the salt penetrate the 
meat to the bone, thoroughly 
and uniformly. 


Diamond Crystal Salt pro- 
- tects against spoilage because 
its easy-dissolving flakes blend 
perfectly with the meat — 
from surface to bone, leaving 

it evenly and well salted. 


Cured with Diamond Crys- 
tal, meat will be sweet and 
' — full of flavor. That is because 
'. . Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt that does not obscure the 
natural flavor with a strong, 
harsh “‘saltiness.” 
There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
¢ ing meats, for table and for cook- 
ing, for livestock, for canning, 
for butter and cheese-making. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 
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Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 





esting booklet, “Howto Butcher Hogs 
and tore Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion, Write today. 








\ 
Dramonp Crystat Satt Co., 
Dept. 1488, St. Clair, Michigari 


Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 








Town. 
R.F.D. 


























Messages From Gainesville 


Farm Specialists of Florida College Send Reminders 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 


Know Where You Stand 


HE good business farmer, like the 

good manager in any other business, 
knows where he stands. He knows how 
much stock, capital, land, and equip- 
ment he has on 
hand, and whether 
the amount repre- 
sented by each of 
these is increasing 
or decreasing from 
year to year. To 
know all of thése 
things with any de- 
gree of accuracy, it 
is necessary to take 
.an inventory each 
= year. 

Many farmers are shy when the word 
inventory is mentioned to them. They 
imagine that taking an inventory is a 
complicated process involving a lot of 
hard work and meaning practically noth- 
ing when it is taken. However, inven- 
torying the farm is not so hard, especially 
when one has a good blank inventory 
form to follow. Dr. C. V. Noble, agri- 
cultural economist of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, has compiled a booklet giv- 
ing simple, easily understood directions 
for taking the farm inventory, and con- 
taining blanks for actually taking the in- 
ventory. This booklet can be obtained 
free by writing to the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Gainesville and asking for the in- 
ventory bulletin. 





J. F. COOPER 


Dr. Noble says the inventory should 
be taken on the same date each year, and 
that where one is using the inventory 
as a basis for determining income tax 
payments, the best time to make the in- 
ventory is the first of the year. 


The Experiment Station also has a blank 
for keeping a cash account’ on a farm 
which can be had on request. 


How to Control Tobacco Wildfire 


OBACCO growers of Florida and 

South Georgia are finding several 
serious diseases which they have to com- 
bat. Wildfire is one. It usually starts 
in the seedbed, and from there is trans- 
ferred to the field. Dr. W. B:Tisdale, in 
charge of the Tobacco Experiment Sta- 
tion at Quincy, suggests the following 
measures for the control of wildfire :— 


Plant Beds.—1. Use seed which come 
from wildfire-free fields and which have 
been protected from subsequent con- 
tamination. If in doubt about the source, 
just before planting put the seed in 
cheesecloth bags and soak them for 15 
minutes (only) in a 1 to 1,000 solution 
of silver nitrate; rinse in two or three 
changes of water or in flowing water 
for 10 to 15 minutes*and spread out to 
dry in the shade. 


2. Make beds on new land that is well 
removed from old diseased beds and dis- 
eased fields. If it is necessary to use old 
beds, burn or steam the soil thoroughly, 
extending the treatment well out around 
the edges. Use new posts or disinfect 
the old ones with 1 to 50 formaldehyde 
solution. . 

3. Use new cloth over the plant beds. 
If it is necessary to use old cloth, steam 
or treat it with formaldehyde solution 
before using. 


4. If beds which had wildfire last year 
are used, spray the plants in the bed with 
4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, or dust with 
copper-lime dust. Begin treatment when 
the leaves are the size of a dime and re- 
peat often enough to keep the leaves cov- 
ered with the mixture until the plants 
are removed for setting. : 


5. If wildfire appears in the beds, kill 
the plants in diseased areas and the 
healthy ones for two or three feet around 
with a 1-to-10 solution of formaldehyde. 


Fields.—1. Use plants from wildfire- 
free beds only. If impossible to get such 
plants, select those that are apparently 
free from the disease and from the least- 
affected parts of the bed. Do not sprinkle 
such plants immediately before pulling 
them or after placing them in baskets. 


2. Inspect the fields in a week or 10 
days after transplanting, and remove all 
infected plants, replacing them with 
healthy ones. 

3. Removal of diseased leaves of older 
plants at intervals of three or four days, 
provided the infection when first found 
is light, will check further spread of the 
disease to some extent. 

4. Bordeaux mixture applied with 
knapsack sprayers does not successfully* 
control wildfire in the field. 


Average Livestock Not Good 
Enough 


E WONDER how long Florida 

livestock raisers are going to be 
content to raise average animals,” says 
John M. Scott, animal industrialist of 
the Experiment Station: “The man who 
does not raise animals that are above the 
average will not find livestock raising as 
profitahle as it might be. 


“For example, the average dairy cow 
in the United States produces only 412 
gallons of milk in a year. It requires 
22,290,000 cows of this class to supply 
the milk needed in the country. If the 
dairy cows were above the average and 
would produce 706 gallons of milk in a 
year, it would be necessary to milk only 
13,017,181 cows to obtain the same amount 
of milk. This would result in a saving 
of labor and feed necessary to take care 
of 9,272,819 cows. 

“The average hen in the United States 
lays only 56 eggs in a year. A good hen 
should easily lay 135 eggs in a year. If 
the average egg production per. hen were 
135 eggs a year, it would require less 
than half the number of hens to supply 
our present egg demands. 

“If we had better beef cattle and hogs, 
it would require a smaller number of 
them to meet our present demands. 


“What about Florida livestock? It is 
a well known fact that our dairy cows 
and hens do not produce any more milk 
and eggs than the average cow or hen of- 
the United States. However, there are 
enough records available now to show 
that it is possible to have dairy cows in 
Florida that will produce more than_700 
gallons of milk in a year and also to have 
hens that will lay more than 135 eggs 
in a year. 


“Let’s put Florida livestock above the 
average for the United States and in 
that way make livestock raising a more 
profitable. business.” 


Encourage Boys and Girls 


. NDREW Carnegie was always one 

to take you by the hand and en- 
courage and approve,” says Charles M. 
Schwab, long associated with the great 
financier. He adds: “I have yet to find 
the man, however great or exalted his 
station, who did not do better work and 
put forth greater effort under a spirit of 
approval than he would ever do under a 
spirit of criticism.” 

Thousands of rural boys and girls in 
Florida have just enrolled for a year of 
club work under the supervision of their 
county and home demonstration agents. 
Give them a little codperation, praise and 
approval in their work and see if they do 
not do better work than they otherwise 
would. Incidentally, it would be a good 
plan to see that they do not outdo you at 
your 9wn game of farming and home- 


making. 
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With WESTERN Super-X 
you can knock down birds 
that are beyond the reach of 
other loads. » » WESTERN 
Super-X is the load with 
the Short Shot String. The 
shot pellets all travel to the 
bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out. 
Super-X gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 


Shoot Xpert, too! 


For rabbits, quail and all- 
round shooting, depend on 
WESTERN Xpert shells. 
Top quality. Smokeless. But 
low in price. -WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s make 
your rifle last longer and, 
shoot better by preventing 
rusting and pitting. Try 
them! WESTERN is sold 
everywhere. 
Write us-for free literature 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1245 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL 
Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 











World’s Champion Ammunition j 
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Get Into the Three 
Crops a Year Game! 


Farm where the mild weather permits you 
to work the year around. Thousands of 
farmers are making good in the South who 
formerly eked out an existence in_ the 
North, where the cold and snow keptthem 

idle the better part of each year. 

Lands along the Missouri Pacific Lines 
offer youa ag opportunityto make good, 





to enjoy mn and ¢ 

Investigate--take advantage of the free 
pr peer! = advice furnished y a large staff 
oO 





Write Today for Facts: 


Directo Stinson, 

irector Agricultural Development 
a Lines, Room 1205, 

Bete a 


Send me ie about New Farm pS 
portunities. I am interested in know- 
about (check literature wanted.) 


White River Country of the 
Ozarks 
Crowley's Ridge 


0 
0 
C West Side Delta Country 
OO Southwest Louisiana 
Oo 
oO 





The Lower Coast Country 
The Winter Garden 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley 


Name 
Address 


You Can 


we on getting a square deal when you 




















order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















GET YOUR ROOFING 
gisiencese FROM FACTORY 
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WOOD SHINGLES pens Be pat ane 
WAL BURN fire tomy’ wood ishing le Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I “had in the 
house. My new house has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Boof. It can’t catch fire.” 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING] “ paust {he ,Boofing I have 
looking for.”’ 

CAN'T BURN var say when you = 

this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 

derstand why it has such ® reputation for 

ting. Send for gent 

COSTS LESS THAN | W: DIRECT FROM 

WOOD SHINGLES BIG RoowING ph ony ire 

postnatal So our roo 

you less than Ao pene shingles. Send for 

free samples—today—and see the N 

ROOFING AND iW ALL N. 

ARE COVERED. 

a. FOR ove Lath DING eos. be | 
a an ing an 

FREE BOOK gives valuable bie bufiding information, 

Write today for your free co: py. 

WRITE We have just about enough 


roofing to fill orders, at our 
per sampurs | 00008" cut prices, for the next 
30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send "today for hig free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
rome Pes Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
the factory, freight paid. And 

et the profits others 


































































ae Fence & Roofing Co. 
‘ Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 













Se ad ab 2 SAMPLES, Direct From 
ight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOF ne” "AND BUILDING BOOK. 





WHAT JEFFERSON COUNTY 
TRUCKERS HAVE DONE 


(Concluded from page 8) 

little below the average price; there an- 
other man with a very poor quality of 
product is taking whatever he can get. 
Just two lots up from these two a grower 
sells out his tomatoes :apidly at a pre- 
mium. He has packed his product at- 
tractively, it’s the very best in quality, 
and he has a regular line of customers 
who know his reputation for good stuff. 

By 8 o’clock or even earlier the market 
may be almost deserted. 





There’s a Reason for Success 

O US the methods followed by the 

truckers’ association have been as in- 
teresting a story as the actual record of 
achievement. Day after day, week after 
week it has consistently practiced tne 
basic principles of successful codperative 
marketing and has grown in spite of dif- 
ficulties. “What then,” you ask, “has it 
practiced so regularly and with so great 
success ?” 

“The Jefferson County Truck Grow- 
ers’ Association has succeeded,” says 
County Agent J. L. Liles, “because of 
two things: (1) It has saved the producer 
time and trouble and has meant -more 
money to him, and (2) it has also saved 
the buyer’s time and made it possible for 
him to buy a larger and better variety of 
produce than he had ever been able to get 
before.” 

Success through definitely benefiting 
the farmer tells the story of the immense 
growth, thinks Manager Garmon, It is 
his opinion that. farmers are not going to 
codperate unless each farmer sees some 
return in it for himself. After all, unless 
cooperatives can improve the old methods 
of handling the farm business, they are 
of no real use. 

“Yes, and there’s one other thing, too, 
that’s responsible for our success,” said 
John W. Herman. “That’s our manage- 
ment.” We endorse Mr. Herman’s state- 
ment 100 per cent. 





| | FEEDING HOGS AGAIN PAYS | 
PROFIT | 





(Concluded from page 12) 


road we traveled upward about 3,000 
feet. The side toward the desert being 
almost barren, made it all the more ex- 
citing. Just over the side of the car we 
could see the ravines hundreds of feet 
below. Don’t know how the other fel- 
low felt, but I was plum weak when we 
reached the top. 


Through Sweet Water Valley, we saw 
fine farms, good homes, and every evi- 
dence of prosperity. It is a livestock sec- 
tion. The farmers make their money 
by growing hay and feed and raising 
stock. We did not see any cotton any- 
where. 

At Knoxville we visited the Tennessee 
College of Agriculture and inspected 
their dairy cattle. We drove through the 
beautiful bluegrass section of Kentucky, 
and found it even more attractive than 
we had pictured it from the romantrc 
stories, that are so often told of the 
“bluegrass.” 

In Pendleton County, Kentucky, we 
found a county that had been made rich 
through sweet clover and dairy cows. 
The story of the progress of this county 
reads like a romance. 

At Memphis we took part in the voca- 
tional contest at the National Dairy Show. 
There were teams there from 32 states. 
We had a great time and a great con- 
test; we met boys from one end of this 
country to the other; and, I guess, we 
saw the best dairy cows to be found any- 
where. After the banquet for the teams 
where all the prize winners were an- 
nounced, we left for home. We had a 
great trip. I’m glad we won the state 





contest, and got such a trip for the prize. 
HOLLIS HIX. 




















When you see 
quality 
youll marvel 
at its low prices 


HANES 


1 Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette, Won't roll or gap 
open. 


Zz Hanes Cuffs won't 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastic 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANEs is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest, 


5 Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 


HANEs brings you all you could ask in underwear 


—at dollar-saving prices. 


HANEs is warm and soft, and smooth, It shields 
your body from the most penetrating blasts of 
winter. HANES material is elastic-knit. Lies flat— 
without the sign of a wrinkle. Can’t bind or pull. 

There is more wear in HANEs too. Guaranteed 
—every thread, stitch and button. The seams will 
not rip. The buttons will not come off. And button- 
holes won’t pull out of shape. It is the attention to 
such details that makes HANEs stand more wash- 
ings and keep you comfortable longer. 

You'll find Hangs made in every weight. From 
sturdy extra-heavy to light weight. Men’s union 
suits priced from $1 to $1.50. 
75c and 85c a garment. Union suits for boys and 
Ask your regular dealer 
about Hanes. If he cannot supply you, write to 


children too, 75c¢ to $1. 


us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knirttinc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Shirts and drawers 
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The Farmers’ Best Investment 


N years of increasing strength of the Federal 
Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
standard investment. Not a default on interest or principal. Over 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 
price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. we bsg reo 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; Rear Cont 
and they make acceptable collateral. Houston . fexas 
Louisville, Ky. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No.— New Orleans, La. 
16, “Financing the Farmer” — FREE ‘ash. 


Mass. 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 


31 Naseau Street NEW YORK CITY 





Federal Land Banks 






















would have opened this 
road 14 days earlier~ 


This is the age of speed. Many new devices are 
on the market to do things in a shorter time than 
ever before. 

The Phoenix Portland Cement Corporation is 
keeping step with progress my marketing a true 
Portland cement which will produce the results of 
ordinary Portland cements in half the time. In 
other “words, Phoenix quick hardening Portland 
cement is as strong in five days as is required of 
all Portland Cements in twenty-eight days. 

Think of the time and money you can save by 
using this wonderful cement. Heretofore it - has 
been necessary for you to postpone repairs and 
replacements where cement was used until spring 
because it was not safe to place concrete in cold 
weather on account of the danger of it freezing 
and crumbling. You can safely use Phoenix in 
cold weather without fear of securing a poor con- 
crete because Phoenix hardens in such a short 
time. The water is absorbed before it has a chance 
to freeze. 

Use the coupon below and let us send you in- 
formation regarding concrete construction which 
you would like to do this winter. 


PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


Phoenix Quick Hardening Portland Cement 
# BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Phoenix Portland Cement Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Send me your bulletin, “Concrete Around the Home’”.......«.. 


PHOENIX 
CEMENTS 


Also tell me how to build a.......+....+6- peetoeenssescncesiseece 


PARR e eee eee eee eee Eee H RETR Eee EH EH EE HEH OEE H ETE SE SESEEEEEEEEDS 


Prereuee nr SERECCC COCCI OCO Oe eee eee 
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CLOVERS AND CALVES— | 
TWO FINE CROPS | 


AINS did not reach us until_about 

two weeks ago making it late for 
cover crops, but we had gone ahead with 
our sowing and clovers are now up and 
coming on a thousand acres. 


We bought the best herd bull in Sep- 
tember that we have ever owned, and 
with the two new bulls we should have 
a fine crop of calves next year. Our 
latest bull has been shown at 18 fairs in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and took first 
honors in his class in all of them. 

R. E. LAMBERT, Sr. 


Editor’s Note,—It’s seldom you hear of 
a thousand-acre farm with a thousand 
acres in clover. Then, too, had you ever 
thought about calves as acrop? Yet they 
constitute the cattlemen’s most import- 
ant crop. 


| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Farmer’s Wife and Her Plank 


OW that both old political parties 

are shopping for safe planks for 
their 1928 model life rafts, may we not 
offer, “More Fun for Farmers”? With 
the whole world telling him how serious 
is his condition, is it any miracle if the 
farmer feels solemn? Remember how 
Job felt when all the neighbors jazzed 
in to tell him how peaked he looked. 

Almost everyone, from the President to 
the printer’s devil, is devising schemes 
for farm relief. Relieving the farmer 
promises to outrank baseball as the great 
American sport. The only members of 
society not yet bitten by the bug are the 
hired man and the bankér. We suspect 
they are immune. Even Nature does her 
bit. The corn borer relieves the Western 
farmer of his corn. The boll weevil re- 
lieves the Southern planter of his cot- 
ton. Everywhere the humbug continues 
to relieve the farmer of his money, if 
any. This is all wrong. The farmer is 
suffering from a surplus of relief. What 
he really needs is just more joy in life, 
more fun. If some sleepy proof reader 
should make it read, “more funds,” it 
would amount to the same thing. 

The farmer is not niggardly. He 
knows how to live if he has the price. 
He has also a keen sense of humor which 
enables him to accept all this imaginary 
relief placidly. It never has affected him 
and it probably never will, so why not let 
the relievers enjoy their little game? It 
makes them feel all warm and noble in- 
side and it costs less than golf, or even 
bridge. ETHEL MOORMAN. 


| FINE JERSEYS SOLD IN | 
| NEWTON | 


HE second annual codperative sale 

of the Newton County, Georgia, Jer- 
sey Breeders’ Association was held at 
Covington recently. Twenty-five head of 
cows in milk, heifers, and heifer calves 
sold for a total of over $4,000, or an 
average of $161 per head. 


The animals were consigned by 14 of 
the leading breeders in the county, some 
of them calf club members. They were 
all selected by a committee composed of 
Ward Snarr of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club, Frank Fitch of the College 
of Agriculture, Tom MacMullen, local 
county agent, and several local breeders. 
There were no culls in the offering and 
the fact that they sold readily at prices 
consistent with their value indicates that 
the Jersey business in Middle Georgia is 
in a healthy condition. 

Newton County has a larger number 
of registered Jersey breeders than any 
other county in the state and perhaps it 
is safe to say that this county has fur- 
nished more good animals of the breed 
than any other county. 

Dr. M. P. Jarnagin of the College of 
Agriculture and Ward Snarr of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club were pres- 
ent at the sale. Mr. L. W. Traer, of 
ur iffin Liner -fhicient = : 
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-Troup County for his calf club. 





sisted by Mr. Snarr in the stand and by = 


Mr. Marlatt and Mr. Fitch in the ring. 
The top cow in the sale went to Mr, 


Felker of Monroe, Georgia, for $230," 4 
She was a real cow, just four years old ~ 


and carrying a calf by Lynnewood’s 
Alberta Fairy, recently leased for a year) 
by a group of progressive men in Clarke 
County. Mr. Felker is to be congratu- 
lated upon the quality of cows he is buy- 
ing for his herd in Walton County. 

Five or six of the-best heifers were 
purchased by County Agent Upshaw of 


county had one of the largest and best’ 
clubs in the state this year and evidently 


Mr. Upshaw has already begun to plan = 


for next year. L. O. Benton, prominent 
citizen of Jasper County, purchased sev- 


eral of the choicest cows in the sale. 
FRANK W. FITCH. 


PEACH EXCHANGE ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


T THE last meeting of the board of 

directors of the Georgia Peach 
Growers’ Exchange, held in Macon, 
James R. .Atwater, of Thomaston, was 
re-elected president and William C. Bew- 
ley, of Macon was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
. Other officers elected were P. J. A. 
Berckmann, Jr., of Mayfield, first vice-, 
president; James B. Sutton, of Macon, 
assistant general manager, and Charles H. 
Cureton, also of Macon, assistant treas- 
urer and auditor. The stockholders di- 
rected that a letter be written to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 








/ 





questing a response to the peach grow- . 


ers’ freight ahd refrigeration case that has 
been pending for several years ; gave their 
approval to the new state marketing law; 
ordered the exchange to purchase revenue 
stamps for members to use on crates, 
and recommended the establishment of a 
brand to mark the peaches shipped through 
the exchange, appointing a committee to 
report back on the matter. 

Stockholders attending the meeting 
were James R. Atwater, of Thomaston; 
P. J. A. Berckmann, Jr., of Mayfield; 
W. H. Hightower, of Thomaston; X. W. 
Matthews, of Woodland; F. H. Arnold, 
of Newnan; W. P. Godfrey, of Coving- 
ton; J. A. Middlebrooks, of Haddock; 
G. I. Teasley, of Canton; W. W. Moore, 
of Grays; Max L. McRae, of McRae; J. 
E. Helms, Jr., of Cochrane; C. P. Pro- 
thro, of Rovers; J. W. Hodge, of Elko; 
Dr. M. M. Head, of Zebulon, and D. J. 
Arnold, of Hampton. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 


AND worth owning and caring for is 

worth fencing. The greatest pro- 
gress the farmers of Georgia can make 
‘for the next few years will be in fencing 
their lands, This shows pride in owner- 
ship, it will keep off stray livestock, and 
be worth while in many ways.  Let’s 
have more fenced land in Butts County 
and we will have more prosperity.—Jack- 
son (Ga.) Progress Argus. 

* * * 

The most prosperous times the farmers 
of Covington County have had in the past 
twelve years have been during the time 
that they did most diversifying in the 
crops. The recent success achieved in 
the growing of tobacco by a few farmers 








in the county is evidence that it pays i. a 
ee 


grow more than one money crop. 
hope that the farmers will adopt a regu- 
lar program of diversified farming and 
make the most out of their farming oper- 
ations each year. Hogs and poultry on 
the farms will mean additional money 


without any marked increase in cost or = 


labor. Real prosperity of any agricul- 
tural section comes when the farmers are 
making money in their operations.—The 
Andalusia (Ala.) Star. 
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“¥ STARTED with_turkeys,” said Mrs. 


R. M.. Rawlinson, Millbrook, Ala, 4 
“to have one. for Thanksgiving and an- ¥ 
other for Christmas; now I am produc: | 
profit- ) 


Bbiige it 
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ing. for..sale and find them quite 
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| tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 


' from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 


= 


Water Everywhere 
> from Spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 


cae ere. to overhead or pressure tank. 


PRife Ram, established 1884 


" December 10, 1927 
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Here’sa tipon 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 

PRATTS Roup 

Tablets in your 

coat pocket. 

When you hear 

a@ sneeze in the 

hen-yard grab 

the bird and feed 

her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 
Of course the safe thing is to add one 


cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 


gredients that snap layers back into action. 


Like every other Pratt remedy, there’s a 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


55 years of success 
and fair dealing 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer fora money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy, 





U.S.GOVERNMENT 
WOOL O.D, SUIT 





| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department | 


| 





Things Children Get Into Their 
Heads 


LMOST all children at some time 
get lice in their heads. The ques- 
tion of how to get rid of them at once 
arises. The favorite places of the head 
louse are on the back 

of the head and the 

side of the head just 

above the temple. ‘A 

louse does not bite; 

it attaches itself to 

the scalp and sucks 

what nourishment it 

needs to keep it alive. 


Signs.—This suck- 

ing makes the head 
itch and causes the 
child to scratch, and this sets up an in- 
flammation. The hair becomes matted 
and full of louse eggs. These eggs are 
white and are called nits. They cling to 
the roots of the hair and it is almost impos- 
sible to comb them out. Ifa school child 
has a slight eruption on the neck or 
head, you may be suspicious that he has 
“pediculosis,” or, in short, is lousy. 

Treatment.—The first step is to get 
rid 6f as much of the hair as possible. A 
teaspoonful of larkspur compound may 
be rubbed into the hair thoroughly and 
left for an hour or two. But be careful 
not to get it into eyes or ears. Use this 
treatment for two nights. After using 
the larkspur each time, give the head a 
good lathering with soap and thoroughly 
wash with warm water. 

As a further help in removing the 
eggs, use a fine tooth comb or the hair 
can be pulled through a cloth saturated 
with vinegar. A 5 per cent solution of 
carbolic acid can be used, but it must be 
washed off within 20 minutes. 

Larkspuf compound can be had from 
any druggist. Kerosene oil can be used, 
but is rather dangerous on account of fire. 


DB. BEGISTEB 





| SEND YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW 


OO many people wait till just about 
Christmas day to order Christmas 
gift subscriptions to magazines and pa- 
pers for their friends, and then it may 
be two or three weeks before the name 
can be properly entered and the subscrip- 
tion duly started. 

You can now send The Progressive 
Farmer a whole year to two friends for 
$1, and if you send us their names now 
we can start the paper to them with our 
issue of Christmas week and send them 
cards at the same time telling them the 
paper is a gift from you! 








practical suit at minimum cost. 
Pay bargain price of 
SEND NO MONEY $a tephen the pestane 
when the goods are delivered to you. 
FR Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 
LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
- 903 Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Factory FR EF Otter 


We want men to test this shoe. We 





World's greatest ram operated by water 


upkeep expense, no,attention. Guaran- 
d your money’s worth or your money 
Made by manufacturers of original 


dy 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN——{oprrignt, 1927. by 


lishers Syndicate 
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“I ain’t never doubted Pa’s love since 
the day we was married, but I know 
enough concerning the carnal nature of 
men folks to thank God I’m a good cook.” 


“Lord deliver me from female board- 
ers. I don’t mind the’ men. If things 


Over the Long 


Range—Get Them! 


U have probably lost 
many a bird because the 
shot in your shell fell short. 
The new Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads go the whole dis- 
tance strong. More range — 
more speed— more power— 
with perfect pattern and that 
never-failing Winchester de- 
ndability. Ask your dealer 
or Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads. Then you can 
stop the largest, fastest shot- 
guogemenend at distances 
ou have always thought could 
be only lucky-shots. 


WINCHES gig 


REPEATER 


— os 14 (6/1/74 


Ry 10). FaaRS 


LEADER »* 


REPEATER 


r 
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Also 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 




















Regular price 








Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 




















don’t suit ’em, they ain't got the nerve | 
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Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 


cultivation. 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 


therefore, costs you nothing. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALASAMA 


FRRESVE TT NTN SEES eee 


It pays for itself, 
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This Amazin 
FREE POOR 


crops f: 
ea that Jeaate and calla 
Ur a eec teas aati Sic Hains vouins 


try. Yes—even larger profits are being 
You have this same chance. You can 
make your poultry pay you big moncy. 


“cy shapsegtenenpaad arecegeunawnieg 


bli you how to stop Baby chic loses How 
Lrg a apn 


How to quickly 
Recton them into fowls. How 


Products— Blue-Flame 
Brooders, Buckeye Elec- 
Buckeye 


Other 
Oil Burnin 
Incubators 


tric Br ‘8, 


New “RITE-HEAT” BROODER 
An Capacity 


Oi1-Burning 

The new Buckeye “‘Rite-Heat” is a revolution- 

oil- brooder for large flocks of chicks. 

It does everything a coal burner will do. A 

heater gives an abundance of heat under 

all conditions, with a ne small amount 

ee oil, Simple, eas economical to — 

and Positive Yin tts chick-raising res 

Nothing else like it. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
this wonderful new Buckeye book 
quick. wae raise small flocks or large, 
untold value to you. And it’s 
absolu itely dene Learn about the new brooders. 
ay —— another aio ie Redes 

a great 
Brooders oe mail the 


and iw mar tog = Just 
coupon. Do it today. 
2880 Euclid Avenue, 
d, = Ohio 
eewae UR Ue 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2880 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your big new book free. 

















Attention Poultrymen! 


|'HE JANUARY 7 ISSUE will be of much interest 
to you as well as to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and farm women who read The Progres- 





sive Farmer each week. 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


It will be 


Do not overlook the opportunities offered by this splendid issue. 
It comes at a time when farmers are thinking of poultry and 


making plans for the new year. 


Your advertisement in this 


issue will reach them when they are ready to buy. . We are try- 
ing to make it the best and most useful Poultry Special that 
has ever been placed in the hands of Southern farmers. 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy should be inour hands two weeks prior to date of inser- 
tion January 7. Regardless of whether you use regular display 


# 


space, display classified, or only a small classified advertise- 
ment, we will give it careful attention. 


We will help you pre- 


pare an attractive advertisement if you will write us imme- 
diately, advising what you have to sell. 





The Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. 


H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





| OBTAIN NEW BLOOD NOW | 


EW blood should be obtained occa- 
sionally for the farm flock where 
trap-nesting and pedigreed breeding is not 
practiced. Many experiments have dem- 
onstrated that flock 
production can be 
increased greatly and 
quickly by introduc- 
ing male birds with 
heavy production 
breeding behind 

them. 


Where the females 
are of poor standard 
grade, or from low 
production ancestors, 
then it would be useless or rather 
a slow and expensive process in build- 
ing up the stock. In such a case it 
will be desirable to obtain both males and 
females or wait until the breeding season 
and obtain either eggs or chicks from de- 
sirable stock. 

Given good females, however, one or 
more better males will improve all the 
offspring in the next generation, The 
males are half the flock and one good 
male will improve the offspring of 10 or 
more females. 

It is advisable to stay within the strain 
that you have as near as possible. Some 
breeders make the mistake of getting 
males from a different strain every year 
or two. Strains should not be crossed 
except for a special reason for improving 
defects in the. present strain. If defects 
can be corrected within the strain, better 
results should be expected. 

It is not practical for the average 
breeder to trap-nest and pedigree stock. 
The same breeder can, however, take ad- 
vantage ‘of the trap-nesting and breeding 
that larger poultrymen have done. One 
good pedigreed cockerel can be purchased 
from a reliable breeder each year or two 
to mate with a few of the best females. 
All of the cockerels for mating the whole 
flock should be saved from this small 
mating each year. This practice will be 
inexpensive and should double the egg 
production of most farm birds that have 
not been carefully bred. Another eco- 
nomical plan would be to purchase a few 
good eggs or chicks each year, matk same 
and use only males of known ancestry. 
As stated above, if you are satisfied with 
the stock, go back to the same breeder 
each year and best results can be ex- 
pected. Insist on males from hens that 
lay a large number of large eggs. 

If new blood is to be obtained this 
year, do it now before the best are dis- 
posed of. Most breeders will sell good 
birds cheaper now than later." We would 
prefer early hatched matured cockerels 
to old cocks, because they will be more 
vigorous and will last. longer. 

Males should be purchased several weeks 
before the breeding season so that they 
will have become accustomed to the sur- 
roundings, hens, and attendance and feel 
at home and contented when breeding 
starts. J. H. W. 


| WHAT ONE MAN DID _ | 


HE first of March, 1927, E. F. Dalby, 

Valley Head, Ala., bought 500 baby 
chicks. They cost him-$100. His brood- 
er houses, fences, and other equipment 
cost him $334.55. Fuel for his brooder 
and incubators cost $21.52. Up to Octo- 
ber 11 his total feed cost was $169, mak- 
ing his total expense $625.07. 

After deducting 10 per cent depreci- 
ation on his houses and equipment and 
adding the remainder to the money re- 
ceived for broilers and eggs, and to the 
value of ce ae on hood he found Mo 
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J. H. Woop 








$802.68. “I am ahead at least $177.61 on 
140 hens,”’ Mr. Dalby said. 


This is an illustration of the progress 
being made by numerous poultrymen 
over Alabama. They are going about it 
in a business way, by modern methods, 
using modern equipment, and making 
money. 


| FAYETTE POULTRYMAN | 


i HIS last monthly report, J. C. Ford, 

county 4gent for Fayette County, said 
that W. W. Norris, of. the Mount Ver- 
non community, has 138 White Leghorn 
pullets that were producing at that time 
80 or more eggs per day. “He is feed- 
ing them,” said Mr. Ford, “a home-mixed 
mash composed of 100 pounds cornmeal, 
100 pounds shorts, 100 pounds bran, 100 
pounds meat scraps, 100 pounds- ground 
oats, and 1% pounds salt per 100 pounds 
of mash. In addition, he feeds grain ac- 
cording to approved methods.” 

Mr. Ford added that Mr. Norris has 
placed his flock on the demonstration list 
and will keep records and make reports ¥ 
monthly to the poultry department at ¥ 
Auburn. 











| EGGS FOR HATCHING 





NOTHER poultry hatching season is 

at hand. Eggs will begin going into 
incubators in December and by January: 
most of them will be full. 

And this brings the suggestion from 
Prof. J. E. Ivey and G. A. Trollope, 
Auburn poultrymen, that birds for breed- 
ing purposes be selected immediately. 
Any inferior bird that has escaped in 
the culling process should be removed 
before eggs are selected for breeding. 

Another suggestion from them is that 
breeding hens be kept in good condition 
and that an effort be made to keep them 
producing in a big way during the re- 
mainder of the season of high prices for 
eggs as well as during the hatching 
season. During February, March, and 
April eggs will be plentiful for hatching 
as well as for other purposes. They will 
be cheap. P. O. DAVIS. 





| HOW TO TREAT ROUP | 


HE following is a formula for the 

treatment of roup, copied from The 
Veterinarian. It is an excellent remedy 
and where individual treatment can be 
given is very effective. I have used this 
and have never failed to get good résults 
at once :-— 

“Tsolate the affected birds in some clean, 
warm, light, well ventilated quarters, 
excluding drafts. Dissolve 30 grains of 
chlorate of potash in 1 ounce of glycer- 
ine, and to the average sized fowl give 
one teaspoonful three or four times a | 
day. To chicks, give one-fourth the dose. ” 
Feed soft, nourishing feed.” ; 

The druggist from whom ingredients 
are purchased will be glad to mix them. 

W. H. H. 


[TIMELY POULTRY HINTS | 


OW that the hens are to be kept 
inside more than ever, special effort 
should be put forth to keep the dropping | 
boards clean. "4 


From time to time notice the weight @ 
of your laying pullets. As long as they 7 
keep up their normal weight they will) 
continue to lay well. If the pullets begin 
to lose weight egg production may 
retarded and the pullets go into carta 
fall or early winter molt. 

This is the time of yeat when the poole q 
tryman should be sure that there is no 
ond | in Stee _ nee 
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| PWHITE LIGHT 
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‘)94% Air 


FREE 

















only 10 days trial 

(6% Kerosene )endno Money 

: Aladdin home better 
| Bitters chtanly than sien gusrolectaty Pal 
: arty cand power white light— just like sunlight—and 
b a for Po hea en © eames oe (coal oil) . 
4 leadi : iversities “7 and 
5 Unierwriters. Gu ill save its low first 
a et cal cescesieneel obey of the 
bome. 

opel adertmans. Ci Rockanes Sevdstelivat ous 28 

e hereby with 

FS host obligation to keep it, you have an 
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tee! We'll then not only tell you how to 
| $eicom the $1°S coupon and grt an Alutdin a whoeels 
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1 Dont neglect 








4} Away Danger 
® Serious illness often 


- Ward off your colds 






Just Rub 


starts wiih a cold. 


_with Musterole (it 
May prevent pneu- 
-monia). Don’t take = 
chances. At the first % 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It 
P endeared esi 9-5 mati 
_ Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break up acold. For prompt relief from 
_ chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
| tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
ins in joints and chilblains rub on 


Keep a jar handy. 
















_ To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
_ milder form for babies and small chil- 
| dren. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 
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| heap o’ things whut it take col’ cash to 






URGENT ENGAGEMENT 
“What is wind, Karl?” 
“Wind, teacher, is air in a hurry.” 


WHAT IS “AIRPLANE POISON”? 
“Have you ever ridden in an airplane?” 
“No; I’m scared of airplane poison.” 
“What's that?” 

“One drop and you're dead.” 
—The American Boy. 


MISTER GRANDMA 
Wife—“‘Now that I have had my hair bob- 
bed, I don’t think I look so much like an 
old lady.” 
Husband—“No. 
gentleman.” 


Now you look like an old 


PARTIAL 
The doctor had two pretty children. One 
day a woman passing two small boys heard 
one say to the other: “Those pretty girls 
over there are the doctor’s children.” 
“Yes, I know,” said the other. “He keeps 
the best for himself.” 


MODEL FOR HUSBAND 

The harassed-looking man was being shown 
over some works. 

“That machine,” said his guide, 
work of thirty men.” 

The man smiled glumly. 

“At last,” he said, “I have seen what my 
wife should have married.” 


RULES FOR DRIVERS 
An arm protruding from the car ahead 


“does the 


| means that the driver is:— 


1. Knocking the ashes from cigarette. 

. Going to turn to the left. 

. Telling small boy to cease and desist; 
he won’t buy gny red pop. 

Going to turn to the right. 

Pointing out a scenic spot. 

Going to back up. 

. Feeling for rain. 

Telling the wife, 
door is locked.” 

. Saluting a passing motorist. 

. Going to stop. 


MOTHER’S GENTLE HAND 


The little boy in this story from “Touche 
a Tout” was evidently a firm believer in the 
old adage, “Of two evils choose the less.” 
Turning a corner at full speed he~collided 
with the minister. 

“Where are you running to, my little 
man?” asked the minister, when he had 
regained his breath, 


wh 


PUNKS 


“H——, yes, the kitchen 


— 
oo 


“Home!” panted the boy. ‘“Ma’s going to 
spank me.” 
“What!” gasped the astonished minister. 


“Are you eager to have your mother spank 
you that you run home so fast?” 

“No,” shouted the boy over his shoulder, 
as he resumed his homeward flight, “but if 
I don’t get there before pa, he'll do it.”— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J, P, ALLEY —Qupright. 198, bw 
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ISE JES’ TELLIN’ OLE OMAN 
~—DEY$ Too MENNY US 
FoLKS Roun’ HEAH wHUTS 
IN HIGH SCIETY ON Low 
waAées/!’ 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s talkin’ bout puttin’ up a new 
chu’ ch-house ; uh-huh! “hot air’ stahts a 





a finish! - : 


be face cabs 

































for pot-pie, but 
never! 


See the combs 
red. 
See them be 


hop around. 
dig in. 


Costs Little to 
The price of j 


every flock. 
100 hens the 


DR. HESS & 


Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
to the ration daily, and see the 
change come over your flock. 


in to cheer — 


That’s when you get eggs. 


for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 
There’s a right-size package for 


60 hens the 5-lb. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb.  . 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess 
responsibility does not end until 

your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


PAN-A:CE-A 


puts hens : 


in laying trim 


Put your hen in laying trim 
—then you have a laying hen 


You WANT music in your poultry 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch 
for her breakfast. 

A fat, lazy hen may be all right 


for egg-laying— 





and wattles turn 


the claws in 


Use Pan-a-ce-a 
just one egg pays 


the 12-Ib. 
me 





product, our 
vem are satisfied "that 


CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 






Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 








Efficiency and 


Economy in the livestock rations 


mean dollars and cents for farmers and feeders 


“Success in feeding means knowing the needs of the different classes 
of livestock and also the values of the various farm - 


corn, oats, barley, hays 


combining with the protein fe 


the most 
such as Cottonseed Meal.” 


and how to 


_ The Educational Service of the Cottonseed Products Association 


is a handbook on feeding. This 


bas @ bulletin t 
jaleie will be Ae interest and value to every asa 


It will be furnished 


free---just fill out the coupon below 


Get quotations on Cottonseed Meal 


m your nearest dealer 


psec Ey we rhe 











feeding 


Free This valuable and authentic bulletin containing practical 


information with many splendid rations worked out 


Cottonseed Products Ass’n; 


Southeastern Office, Dept. P-5 
809 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the bulletin illustrated 
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Farmers Exchange lf 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 













































NURSERY STOCK 









COTTON 




















Pecan Tree Bargain.Owing to age and sickn Buch ‘s Half and Half Cotton 
Magnolia Nursery will sell 20,000 extra fine Nara Tennessee along - xy 
2 to 10 feet, at 25% discount. . Write W. C. im ten to fifteen days earlier 
Catro, Ga. oduces more rs to To a 

: Produ dollars t than 

Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, bony > gua twenty years rep’ 
one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 ner 100, 004° Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
delivered. ranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, . —__ 3) 
Conway, 8. C. LESPEDEZA 
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RGIA-ALABAMA Progressive Farmer Two year, field grown Roses, Ornamental Shrubs, New er hoice Lespedeza seed; Stock” Peas. 2 
“ eg y Ry rt ye Evergreens, Shade Trees, direct from grower. Highest Mitchell, fathoun City, Miss. eas. De C 
and Florida, but it will pay many ad to 
ve The f table - Faye wd per word for bee eee in this FARMERS’ grades, lowest prices. Catalog free. J. W. Erwin, PEAN ce ‘ 
BX: GE department. ini number or amount counts as word. Denton, Texas. UTS ; | 
rates, An advertisement for four weeks will cost “four times what one “wenk would Try the wonderful Alamo Grape. Tender and delicious. Peanuts! Peanuts!—Large Improved page Spanish, 
Grows to perfection in all the Southern States. 50c 6%c pound. Small White Spanish, os 
State plainly a cutting. For large lots write for prices. Cleon aie ay Bright, clean stock. Gear “M, Callen, ; 
itions Brown, Alimo, Ga ma, a. 
what 06 = Stuart, Schley, Success, Moneymaker Pecan trees, Selected, recleaned Alabama Runners, North 
wish to use. eatloads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years. ina variety, $4.50 per hundred pounds. Small 
— Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- yey yA a oe. ee 
Add: verti series, Austell, Ga. Spanish (Jum per hunc pou ne 1 
or roasting. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 
. . * Bunch G .—-Adapted to the South. Carmen, Ar- tall 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type malege and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated circular. Peanuts for Seed or Roasting.—North Carolina f 
: so 8 and Pi Pears. Hills Fruit Farm, ner variety, farmers stock, 96-pound bag, $4.30; 2 
‘ . cheerfully given on request. Panama City, Fis. pound bag $2.15. Small, White Spanteh "S¢-pound ag 
; . & G5; ca th order. * 
Evergreens, Mountain Laurel, Gray Rhododendron, wy ce 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Hemlock ‘Spruce and White Pine. One of each kind, ereantile "G0. (Ine EAS seeerie, Ae. Se 
two feet tall, postpa ‘or : alter unnicutt, EAS “*s 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT onbbage I Plante: Te, (2,000; Collards Tie; Bermuda Tallulah Falls, Ga. “Mixed $1.45; Whippoorwills Bras Clay . ae 
a ac - . : _” . 
rested, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick shipment. Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- Blacks, Reds, Brabhams, Irons, $1.70. Velvets He te 
ALABAMA Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. Mammoths $1.70; Laredos $2.90; Biloxi $2.70. RB, W c 
eee ae So mogger pga ro od See our catalogue before you was. Bolling Farms Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. a { 
For Sale. ores ivy eues: Ce eae cae, i, poy on 500, $1.10 000, $2, Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. TOBACCO —7F 
cietion. bare Susen, J Richardson, Patsburg, Ala. by prepaid mail. Any quantity expressed, i thousand. Pecans Satsumas, Oranges, Pears. Persi Ev- L 
- - : Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga, ergreens, Camelias, other ornamentals. Citronelle Nur- Tobacco Seed.—Get your tobacco seed from the farm. | 
ieti sery Orchard Co.,» Citronelle, Ala.; Pearl River er seed grower of twenty years experience. I can fure 9 : 
aL en aa, Bees SO Tae; Loeieal saree: | Nureeris, Carriere, ids a FO 
; ; i . r ny 
FARMS We specialize in the sale of pressed: 10,000, $7.50; 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guar- Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, avcatell Gand. Serie tes nena args ‘cuter _. in \ 
CENTRAL Alabama farms of 40 or 80 anteed. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. per atoms. wae for our, free Run Farm, W. W. Green, Propri etor, Bowling Green, » 
ALABAMA acres on za eed Plateau, Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties, $1.50 pa Largest growers wor jase Pecan Virginia. Q 
Autauga Count per thousand delivered by parcel post. ee to nine : : MISCELLANEOUS SEED Se h 
in eM ALL PA pettet DOWN thousand, 75¢ per 1,000, express collect; 10,009 and Guaranteed Trees.—Papershell Pecans 60c; Peaches - @ 
Ss Good land oa above, 60c. Redland Farms, land, Ga. ie and 15¢; ow: ogg mee! *: 40c » 60c; Grapes L5c. : For 2 te tae anes, Re § 
b. ¢ on easy terms. 0 and, go ery best. nspected, true name or money have all varieties. your wants w us. » | 
climate, healthful. Close to good schools. aa Fe. En ae es 7“ one oe: 5,000 at back. lesmen wanted. Rose Hill Nursery - Co., Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. : ; v 
and churches. Many big bargains, for in- z First class plants, full auam prompt Dozier, Ala. Alfalfa seed, $7 per bushel; Sweet Clover $4.50; bah” ‘ 
stance: guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 ent 95% pare; vet sae if not satisfactory. George ; 
53 ACRES—PRICE $4,000.00 - Leading varieties tt Oet -Droat Cabbage, aller os ber 190 e fp PR or ae direct to owman, Concordia, Kansas. = 
Lar colonial house, 12 rooms, in fine Onions, i poripsia 3 $1; 1,000, $1.75; collect: 1,000, » on. Gute, barvien,. boone vines All varieties Field Peas and Velvet Beans. Satis” 
condition, wide front porch upstairs and $1; 5 $4.50. *Preaty of’ planfs and ‘prompt ship- ai tal abe.” cinoe and ebrubs, Free caialog in ‘#¢tion guaranteed. Write for prices. uy direct, ” 
down; large living room with open hall ments. *O Thomasville Plant ‘Con Thomasville, Ga. colors. Tenn x rs. toe Tsend United Farmers Seed Co., Brunson, 8. C. > 
and gisewrans Teese Par cca feet] Farha an Harte Olo, gag Seams = + 
Eight varieties. e688 post, collec " a: 
land under cultivation; about 7 acres in sieeiag ; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, mer 50. Shipment same “Flower pg 2S oe See POULTRY AND EGGS bi a 
orchard. Schools, store and churches ad- day = received. Guarantee Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. inoien Shean’ Gna cock of tistoan Arama. 86a; Settee i 4 
joining; fine community. : Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston VanHouttei, 60c; Rosa. Rugosa, 75c; Dentza Pride of BABY CHICKS } 
Write for Special List of Farm Bargains Wakefield, Salty vit Dateh. malted, 0.4: :. per ae Deprerty Dame. Fie; Mapioves | (regs. SS ial as ale cil e's Brandy | a 
* or ‘or $4, plus postage or Se; Hy , ; } 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY express collect. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Free catalog. Reliable salesmen wanted. Howard- Cullman, Ala. ul 
301 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala.  Seorsia. ; we gree teamed ies Baby Chicks. —Rocks, Reds, Leghorns: extra quality. | 
oe Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid; full count, safe de- Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, Fla. 
livery guaranteed; extra plants with ane order in SEEDS Mathis Quality Chicks. — Heavy layers. Leading | 
cents; 500, 75 ce 1,000 extra breeds, .80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 3 
For. Sale.—1,320 acres fertile land. 800 acres level, er plants expressed, $1; 5,000 for %. i O. Parks, Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. a 
rest be gm 500 acres fine lime pasture land. Well arien. : AN Rock and ied chicks fer early Deellera ee cheanaia 
watered ings, creche and «two a mineral ‘wells. 25 million agg oo f yg sgt Special Decem- —— good chicks ca be after December the fift a7 @ 
Nice welling, six tenant houses; on gravel red. 1 ~ ber prices: 75c, 1,000; ata} 0,000, $65. Ber- Ninety-day Velvet Beans for seed. Also Velvet Tip Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 
route and school bus. Sell plantation, feed, stock and muda Onions: $1 ng "SS. Full count, Bean Meal for feed. Monticello Milling Co., Monti- 
spochtnery at a bargain. A. B. Floyd, Rt. 3, Box 45, good delivery guaranteed. Wholessie Plant Company, cello, Fla. THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
urn, Ala. aycross, Ga. ~ 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, lead- COTTON weit re Ven ee eee a 
| PLANTS ing varieties, Crystal Wax and Bermdda Onion, also Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- edi: obs 41 g 
Collard plants: 500, 65¢; 1, . Finelarge plants catur, Ala poultry boo: YNEN. SHINN lay 
CAB ION Pn i ay et. oe Peis © | “Sons, SS ae . Sa Greentop, Missouri z 
BAGE—COLLARD—ON : ~ cotton, Henderson, O , 4 fw 
y Tifton’s Reliable Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Blue Ribbon Big <a early 5 lock cotton. Prize Chicks,—Big saving if ordered now for spring deliv- i fro 
poil, mixed Cabbage, postpaid, T5e. Walter Parks, pisntg —Barly Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Copen- winner. W. H: Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. ery. State accredited. All leading varieties. Free” ot 
. Darien, Ga. ——--——  hagen Market, Flat Dutch and Succession. White and Coker’s Soa long staple cotton seed? 1% inch Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. lan 
Pi ‘abbage pigs: $1, 1,000, expressed. Plant Farm, Lh ww ya i. pt eM phen now ». a staple; pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns (Tancred strain) 7 a 
ae Darien Pl antee prompt shipment of size to please you. Tifton 8. C: ae Pe -o~ be naa =e my BS Ra = 
500 ore ig aaa nostpaid, $1. arien Plant potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed; graded, Weeks 0 eng for praces. h ape, Snes. 2 5 
Farms, ri tested 98% germination, 40% lint. J. M. Simmons, We Sell Babies.—Barred Rocks, Reds and White inv 
€.0.d. Cabbage plate: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- FLOWERS . Mountville, 8. C. Leghorns; reasonable prices. Prompt deliveries, Te F 
drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 60 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. Dee. Cat- World's recond ‘cotten, thitts Galas on’ ten atten, for prioes, aGarner’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Phil end 
alog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Fa Write for circular and free bushel offer. Piedmont C#mpbell, Ala. x 





C.6.d, Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000. Bermuda Onions, $1.25 








Twenty perennials, assorted, or ten hardy shrubs, or 
ten house plants—each assortment dollar prepaid. Jor- 






































ae $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. dan Nurseries, Baldwin Park, Cal. 
Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1; KUDZU 
"e1 1S; destgeid Chas, 6.. Beasley, Castleberry, Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
—_—— richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Se plants: $1, 1 Cofeess, Tee; ——— Hampton, Ga. 
m, - 
gr $1.25 per 1,000. cEver Plant Far rase STRAWBERRY 
Cabbage plants for winter setting: 500, 75c; 1,000, Buchanan’s os de po Plants, 12 varieties. Cata- 
$1.25; 3,000, $3.50; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewis- logue free. Tenn. 
ton, Ga. Our high ee Aroma, Klondyke, Missionary 
C€.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1,~ Strawberry plants: 100, 50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
or 90c, 1,000 cash. Albert Harrington, Thomas sine, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 
Georgia. Purebred Strawberry Plants.—Buy from the man who 
“Millions Cabbage plants ready, all varieties. 500, specializes in ae am plants and will give you just 
70c; 1,000, $1; 5,000 or more, 75c. Lindsey Plant Co., what you want. Wood, Judsonia, Ark. 
» Ga. Evergreen aay Gainesville, Ga.—Bermuda On- 
Cabbage plants, Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- ions: $1.50, 1,000. Klondyke Strawberry plants: $3, 
field: 75c, 1,000, ‘collect, $1.25, 1,000, delivered. E. C, 1,000; Lady Th 2 , $1; $4, 1,000; delivered. 


k, Senoia, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants.—Barly Jersey, Charleston —- 
Flat Dutch, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 











Missionary, Klondyke 4 Aroma rahe Aid plants 


delivered for $1 
for prices on mPa lots. Chattenooge te Chat- 


per 100; 


tanooga, 


$2.75; $5. 





"Jersey and Charleston Cabbage plants: 500, T5c; 
1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Bermuda Onions same price. 
R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Extra fine Cabbage plants, poxpetd. ante delivery, 
full ae guaranteed: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 





Setiee Pima Reavis, 


per thousand, express collect. 


ain, Early Dr. Burrell and Everbearing. 
gins, 


Harrison, Tenn. 


Thompson, 


Aroma: 
Get our prices on Pre- 
y. L. Seog- 


$3 





Strawberry Plants.—None better, few as 
SSteetnetnes Klondyke, 





plants. 
POlark 


Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
000, + 5,000, Prompt shipment. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage plants now ready for delivery. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed; delivering, 
1,000. J. J. Johns, Wausau, a 


Well rooted, quality Cabbage ax: 


eties, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
thousand. Hollywood Fa rms, Pavo, Ga. 





Order now. 
$1.50 per 





leading vari- 
Expressed, $1 


1, 000, 
$2 per 1,000, Ww. rie Nichols, Bald Knob, 


a. 


5, 


Excelsior 


good. 
Lady 
#11. 25; 


In- 

Thompson, 
10,000 up, 
Ark. 





NURSERY STOCK 





Well grown Owari Satsuma Orenee trees at low prices. 
H. EB. Hamilton, Tallahassee, Fia. 





Fruit 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 


Concord, Ga. 


and sige = ge Shenk Schama wanted. 





Ph rege Fruit Trees, hone 
free. 





Cabbage ing frost-proof, now ready; mailed: 500, 
T5e; 1,000, Expressed: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 
a ot '9.0. Gainesville Plant Farms, Rt. 1, Gaines- 
v a. 





“Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
plants: $1.25, 1,000; prepaid. $f, 1,000; 10,000, $9; 
f. oe bg plants, prompt shipment. Creat Hill Farm, 
( a, Ga 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax, White and Yellow, Bermuda 


Onion plants: 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
a agg 6, ci Yolione $4.65 f.0.b. Natalia, 
exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 


f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and @ervice 
umexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 








v 








. 





Buchanans, Memphis, 


mae ae grown. 





— trees, 


nat Schley; sale or bias for 





~— peas, Sol. Simon, Albany, Ga. 
Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 
jorala, 





Write 


Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

B. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the world. Write for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, iss. 











MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent. $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the most money per 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO, PLANTATION 


Wilson, Arkansas 





Manley’s age sd Fruiter, the original men peteaet 


ton. Su rop, the new early cotton. 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 1%, over 3 a to 
acre, Get proofs, and special Foeed prices. . §. Man- 
ley, Carnesyille, Ga. 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for Cras ive liter- 





Sy ee Pecan, Biome? Orange, general nur- ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
stock, Catalogue. W. A. Cox Nursery ©o., greed Seed Farm, J. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 

Gulfport, Miss. merce, Ga. 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Prices low, stocks small, quality the best in years. 


ples, Grapes. Figs, 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 


Ap 
greens, Roses. McKay Nur- 





rt 
trees. None better. 
McLeod Pecan an Dot! 


Pecan 


—Budded from 
3 to 4 feet, 65e; 
han, Ala. 


4 to 5, 


heavy bearing 
T5e. 





FP 


ruit Trees.—Pecan 


‘ees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices Tight. Salesmen wanted. Con- 











hart, Ala. 





you or money returned, Lytle Plant cord Nursery, Dept. 25, . Ga. 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. f Pecans, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Japan Persimmons, 
Ornamentals. All well Ls ight. Ask for 
= we? a trens-orest Cotheae sCotiard, and Onions, information and peices. . B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

. ; » + 5,000, “Satisfaction, not Apple and Peach Se and up; Grapevines 3c; 
excuses.’” te Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and i ; 
Hattiesburg, Mine. best varieties. Catalog free, of ogy: = =. = 

ot ee Gahem, all wo xi 

e! Berm ion, Collard plants: ect budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, watt, Success, 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Number One plants Schley, Nelson and ee: rate for folder. 
i setenert guaranteed. Reliable Plant Prices reasonable, Nursery, Inc., Lock- 


Order early ‘and secure our fall discounts. We guar- 
antee satisfaction.’ Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton di- 
rect from the originators will make money for you. 
Standard for twenty years. Write at once for special 


*nols 





“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 


Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 





$65.00 for 5 Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; tee 

$60.00 for 500. ‘ em 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., tion 

1116 Oldham, St., Louisville, Ky, Rol) 

Since 1888 : N 

Raby Chicks.—State accredited;—~purebred Ozark © Sb 

flocks, Booking orders January delivery at discount. valu 

cues catalog, Edwards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, = 
Missouri. ° 





Custom Hatching.—Send us hatching eggs, prepaid, ~ 
= will hateh -and deliver chicks at $4 per hundred 
ca to accompany order. Garner's Hatchery, 

Phil, Campbell, Ala. 


Eggline Quality Baby Chicks.—Electrically hatched, 
‘Just a little better.”” Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. u 
horns. Reduced prices for advance orders. Ask for | 
chick questionnaire and.save money. Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


BIG DISCOUNTS—SPECIAL OFFERS 
On Qnty -VGelits Bred Chicks for early orders. 
Finest breeding we have ever offered. ‘Real profits 
raising these chicks for big, meaty broilers—they 
make delicious eating. ecredi World’s fore- 
high egg record strains. Tancred, Ferris and 
Leading varieties. Prompt 100% live <e- 
livery. Write now for free catalog, special offers, 
and lowest prices we have ever made. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM, Box 101, CLINTON, MO. 


Master Bred chicks, hatching eggs. From worlds 
largest poultry breeding organization. Accredited. We 
breed for capacity 200 eggs and up_yearly. 14 vari- | 
eties. Pre-war prices. Live delivery. Catalog free.” 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo. 


Bigger poultry profits, stronger chicks, more eggs” 
for those who buy Helm’s money makers, purebred | 
America’s heaviest laying strains. Flocks ¢& 
tablished and improved for years with blood aireta ¢ 
from world’s Free, ren 4 Secrets.” 
Lowest prices. d mie 
Hatchery, 
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LEGHORNS 
og light Brown in cockefels, $4. 
M. V. Fleming, Boonville, N. 


Tancred Leghorn cockerels = pen averaging 
eggs in year in contests; March hatch. Gardner Brose: 
Auburn, Ala. 







































fall price list which describes o jeve- 
land ‘‘Standard’ and our Wannamaker- Cleveland ‘‘Sta- 
ple.” Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
thews, 8. C. 

Half’ and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
staple. Here : what they say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jeff Texa! .—Your Half and Half 


erson, 
makes 45 to ‘30% lint and is running a full inch 
staple here.’ inks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘Your Half 
rj Half is a least ten days earlier than all others, 
— an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
i Reserve 

Holton, Ci 


BE. ovena, Ga.: 
SRE ND stains masts. Send 


pe 





Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding 
from my state winners. Circular. 
Booneville, Miss. “4 


~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS ~ y 
Thompson strain Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50. Ps 


stock, reasonal 
J. B. Ho 









ans 
























Clay, Hamilton, Ala. ag 


Mating Time.—Bargains in Barred Rock cockerél® 
and pullets. Free circular, M. I. Hosmer, 4210 B 














3 


ih: 























St., Birmingham, Ala. a 
Barred Rock cockerels from production-erhi 

strain. Ten pullets laid 228 eggs in November. Gare 

ner Bros., Auburn, Ala, * 








which tella all about our Impr 
Beee., Leraz,, Dew. 











December 10, 1927 


SAM WILLIAMS AT THE 
SLAVE SALE 


(Concluded from page 10) 








steamboat was on her journey to the far 
South. In the hold of the boat with the 
other Negroes was Sam Williams, the 
black boy with a heart of gold. Two or 
three at the time left the boat at its 
yarious stops on the journey as the dif- 
ferent owners came to their destination ; 
but Sam was one of the seven who were 
taken all the way to New Orleans and 
thence to the sugar cane plantations. 


IV. At the Foot of a Great Oak 


PEHE Louisiana planter was well 
4 pleased with his purchase of the self- 
offered substitute, for Sam was a faith- 
ful worker for his new master. In the 
late summer, after the crops had been 
jaid by, a scourge of yellow fever swept 
the country. Whites and Negroes died 
like flies. Sam was taken sick. His 
master did all he could for him, nursed 
him at the risk of his own life. But poor 
Sam passed out. His spirit went to abide 
with the kindred spirits— 


“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. . . 


In the graveyard of a Negro church 
provided by the nearby plantation own- 
ers, they laid Sam to rest at the foot of 


» a great oak. That was long years ago 


No wreath of laurel was ever woven but 
would take added glory from resting 
upon the kinky head of this black boy. 
Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
“Old Times” series. Next week’s story 
will probably be “A Fair Exchange.” 








Farmers’ Exchange 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Aristocrat Barred Rock cocks and cockerels from real 
layers, $3 to $10. Shipped on approval. Write Mar- 
tindale Farms, Gordo, Ala. 


Aristocrat dark Barred Plymouth 
from State Fair winners; also have a_ few 
eockerels. Write for prices. J. R. McKibben 
Jani, Ala. 








Rock hatching eges 
selected 
Rag 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondence 
invited. R. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets, Donaldson 
strain, ready to and laying. The kind that satisfy in 
olor and production, $2 each, f.o.b. 0. Carter, 
Rt. C, Griffin, Ga. 


WYANDOTTES 


For Sale.—White Wyandottes ; state 
winners. Cockerels for sale. P. T. Smith, 
Ala. 








“and county fair 
Tuscaloosa, 





PHEASANTS 


Money “in raising Pheasants. “Pheasant 
illustrated, tells how. Quarter century's 
Postpaid $1. ‘Gene M. Simpson, Kt. 8, 
Oregon. 


Farming,” 
experience. 
Corvallis, 


- TURKEYS 
Big Bourbon turkeys. Fairview Farm, 


Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens $6; toms $10. 
Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 

Nice Bronze turkeys.—Toms $6.50; 
A. D. Pruitt, Leroy, Ala. 

Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. 
Mrs. Ben Skillman, Gallion, Al 

For Sale.—Bronze turkey toms $10; hens $7 
spring hatched. Miss Cynthia Moore, Bolivar, 

Prize winning purebred Giant Bronze turkeys: Great 
size and yitality Free of all disease Seven months 
cockerels, weigh 25 pounds and up, $20 to $35; pullets, 
15 to 18 pounds, $10 to $15. Younger turkeys cheaper. 
Will ship on approval. Walnutta Stock Farm, Mas- 
sillon, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Ramseur, N. C, 
G. B. 





hens $4. Mrs. 





Toms $10; hens $5. 





each; 
Tenn. 








HONEY 


y.—Amber, fine flavored; 
a rg 10 gallons $9.95. 





case of six 5- 
Gulf Coast Bee 


Pure Hone: 
pound cans 
Houma, 





KODAK FINISHING 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

MOTORCYCLES 

Used Motorcycles.—All models. 
catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 
City, Mo. 











Easy payments. Free 
912 E. 15th, Kansas 





PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have o yas 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. . M 





Adam 
0. 


(27) 1217 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








SMOKE 
a 





‘Don't Buya BabyChick 


or hatching egg until you write 
for our circular. TEN chix 
tree 4 orders of 100 placed by 
Jan. 1, *28 
BRANCH & BRANCH 
Cullman, Ala. 


WATCH 
OUR 











Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a a Caro- 
linean), Restpered Patent Lawyer, -4 McGill Bidg.. 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-P Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 





Broiler Chick Special 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn Stenography at home during spare time. Pay 
tuition part cash, balance after you get to work. 
PF-McCool Business College, Sandersville, Ga. 








Turkeys, ducks, geese, chickens and pets. Miller's 
Poultry Farm, Freedom, Okl 


Get Andrews White Orpingtons and Barred Rocks 
if you want the best. W. A. Andrews, Opelika, Ala. 


Four Narragansett turkey hens and two toms. Also 
Jersey Giants and Barred Rock cockerel and pullets. 
Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


ESSEX 


Large, thrifty, registered Essex pigs, bred gilts. E. 
A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


























Learn Shorthand and Sypewvitins | in . vo ne own home. 
Let us teach you how to earn to $200 monthly, 
pleasant work. Graduation cortifeate in four to six 
months. Personal instruction weekly. Costs but few 
cents a day. Write today for full information. South- 
ern Shorthand School, Box 27, Jasper, Ala. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur er Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—1 gallon 90c; 5 gallons 
m. 50; 10 ae $6.25. Lime Sulphur Solution: 1 gal- 
Se; 5 gallons $2.75; 10 gallons $4.50. Complete 
insecticide price list and spray guide free. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 














SYRUP 


—Pure, best grade; 35 gallon bar- 
W. Williams, Quit- 





Sugar Cane Syrup. 
rels, 75e gallon; freight paid. W. 
man, Ga. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Sundale Farms, Tupelo, Miss. 
Poland China 





Polands c.0.d, 


You always get the best when you buy 
hogs from Tom Edwards, Clyde, Texas. 

Fine 250 pound registered Poland China bred gilts, 
$50; fancy sow pigs, $12.50. McMahan Bros., Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 

Big Type Poland China sows, 
to 10 weeks, at sacrifice prices. 8S. S. 
Cowarts, Ala. 











service boars, pigs 8 
Forrester, 


30 gallon barrel $18; 


Cane Syrup.—Good quality; 
Quitman. Samples 10c. 


six 10-pound cans $5; f.o.b. 
F. G. Pedrick, Quitman, Ga. 


Best grade, new crop Ribbon Cane Syrup. Half bar- 
rels, 35 gallons, 50c gallon, this section. Price subject 
market changes. Vernon Brabham, Moultrie, Ga. 








or 
leading varieties. Prompt 00% live delivery. 
Catalog free. Sunnyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 


STRAIN’S HATCHERY 


“RED SPECIALISTS” 
Place your order now for our famous Reds. 
Special broiler price till Jan. 15th, 
Box 738, ATHENS, 








Send PRL — 

the rest after | — 

ES stock selected Mates ex og 
Kentucky Hatchery, ss2 0 4th St., Twig 4 


RIVERSIDE spans oa , ve 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on orders placed now for ship- 
ment later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 
RIVERSIDE Ragoueay AND POULTRY FARM 
R. F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 

















Syrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 








three months 
pigs, good 
Grand Junction, 


Registered Big Type Poland China pigs, 
old, cholera immune, $12.50 each. Good 
breeding, big litters. G. M. Campbell, 
Tenn 





~ Registered, “immuned ; champion herd for large litters, 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. ars, gilts, pigs al- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 


ways for sale. 
Stock — Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
BROWN SWISS 
16 months. Entitled to registra- 


tion. Illinois stock; sound condition; $75; bargain. 
A. C. Morgan, Alto, Ga. 


~ HOLSTEINS  —T 
Registered Holsteins. — Knapp Farm, Nash ville, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








Brown Swisa, bull, 





. Tenn, 





Por Sale.—25 extra good Rhode Island Red pullets 
Scottsboro, Ala 


and cockerels, $2 and up. Cecil Word, 

Single Comb Rhode nant Red cockerels, eggs, baby 
chicks. Highest quality. W. Nations, Elberton 
Georgia. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Pullets $2: cock- 
erels $3; 15 eggs $1.50. Guaranteed as good as money 
can “buy or money back. Dealey Gober, Delmar. Alia 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels from trap- 
nested hens, sired by pedigree hatched males. 
beautiful type and color, $5 and $7.50 each. 
tion guaranteed. Booking eggs and chicks. J 
Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 
New Wngland Reds, famou- 
rains. Good size, shape, color and layers. Pullets 
aid hens $3, $4, $5; cockerels $5, $10, $15. All great 
values, Buy now and mate early for best results 
J. J. Yarbrough, Headland, Ala. 








Vibert and Tompkins 





Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and ace a Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 








PARKE DAVIS & CO. 





Hatching Eggs of Quality! 





Tanered’s S sworn iy MATING” an! 
Book: 


y s “TOP NOTCH 
for fh a <M j 


Ase 
DSAY’S LEGHORN FARM, ALTOONA, ALA. | 


ing orders now 


Young bulls, 
pigs Gayoso 


Cattle and Hampshire | Hogs 
service boars, spring 
Miss. 


PETS 


Your boy or girl wants Pony or Milk Goat 
mas. Gentle Shetlands for small children 
Stock Farm, Monticello, Ark. 

Shetland Ponies.—Colts $25 
to $45 each. White Muscovy 
kind,’” $2 each. None better. 
rence, R R. -F.D., D., Evergreen, Ala. 

DOGS 

Wanted.—Hundred coon combination 
Elton Beck, Herrick, Ill. 

Hunting Hounds.—Descriptive price list free. 
Adams, New Florence, Mo. 


White Collies.—Pups, 
Green 


tuernsey 
best breeding; 
Farms, Horn Lake, 





for Christ- 
Barbee 





each; ol'’er ones, $30 
ducks, ‘‘the squawkless 
Address H. F, Law 





varinint dogs. 


J. E. 





matrons, 
Kennel, 


$12 up; 
Acre 


Registered 
$35 up; fine and beautiful. 
Marion, Ala. 

Lost.—Twe dogs; 
bob tail; yellow spot in forehead, tag number 8. 
male, yellow, feist tag number 25. $25 reward 
return to W. D. Champion, Rt. 2, Jacksonville, 
(Lett or stolen November 6, 1927.) 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Electric Door Bell.—Kasily installed; battery. 
bell, wire, staples; complete directions furnished; 
delivered. Wholesale Supply Co., Quitman, Ga. 


BAGS 


prices for good and mendable 
Write before ship- 
Atlanta, Ga. 





one female, white with yellow ears, 
One 
for 
Ala. 








button, 
$2.20 








Bags.—Pay market 
second hand bags, any quantity. 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 


CATALOGUES 





Toba: postpaid. est long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. “Homer 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Prince, ee, Agent, E 


cco, 


Acclimated Chicks < Cockerels 
Show and egg contest winning bloodlines direct from 


World’s Master Breeders. Everything we sell produced 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry plant. Moderate 
prices. Our catalog is an eye-opener 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, . HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





~ Special Offer.—Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 


Tebacco, postpaid. Long red, extra mellow, aged in 
bulk. 10 pounds chewing $2.25; 10 pounds smoking 
$1.25. Chester Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Cigars, twist, plug. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1, smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. |. Pipe free. Farmers Union, cs, Paducah, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best “grade, ‘guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Smoking, 12 
pounds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf; 
ing, 5 pounds 70c; 10, ooo 
5, 90c; 10, .65; 15, $2. 


Ernest ‘Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1; 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.60. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 
Sharon, Tenn, 


Best Red Leaf, mild and § sweet ; ten pounds p picked 
chewing, $3; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


DODO OOO OOOO ~~ 
S PREGA GAFDAFFOOS 


WANT TO BUY 


Consign us your Christmas turkeys and pecans. Top 
prices; prompt remittances; 10 commission. Harris 
Produce Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
* ios. $250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Man of experience a position as overseer of 
cotton, tobacco or truck farm. Best references fur- 
ni ished. Write Box 111, Estill, S. C. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 











mellow, aged; smok- 
$1.65. - Chewing, 
Pay when received. 











job; 
Bureau, 














Buchanan’s new 98-page catalogue ready now. Free. 


Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Box assortment of 12 Engraved Christmas Cards, $1 
postpaid. Attractive designs and tissue lined envelopes 
to match. Place your order now. Zac Smith Station- 
ery Co., Stationery Dept., Birmingham, Ala. 


FARM MACHINERY 


One Carbide Light Plant, good as new; price $90. 
will trade for chickens. J. 8S. Shikles, Vinemont. Ala. 


~ New Shingle Mill complete, Grist Mill and 10 horse - 
genes Kerosene Engine. Zeigler Brothers, Ft. Ueposit, 
Ala. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Graham (whole wheat) 
d 








Flour from Georgia wheat; 
fresh, the health food. Twenty pounds $1.35: fifty 
pounds $3; collect. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 


, HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
PREPARE AND MAKE THE MOST 
TRAPPING 








Indications point to the highest prices for 
furs in many years. We pay top prices. 
For a square deal, ship us your furs and 
be convinced. e are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. To be sure of getting 
highest prices, ship direct to 
AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO.,, 


Ima, Ga. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. a wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Get our free sample case. Toil Tet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating auto parts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package — Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents, $240 month. Bonus besides. Sell finest line 
Fosiery. Guaranteed 7 months. New selling plan. 
Auto furnished. Write quick. Betterknit Textile Co., 
Silk 837, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents. —We start you in business and nd help you suc- 

d. No capital or experience needed. Spare or ful! 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Vegetarians choose territory—send dollar and dime or 
stamps for 3 pounds Sugar Figs; 2 pounds Saint John’s 
Bread; 1 pound Mission Fics; 1 pound California Dates. 
Florida Health-Food & Compost Co., Zephyrhills, Fila. 


Agents—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), intro- 
ducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. No 
capital or experience required. Your pay daily, monthly 
bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We supply sam- 
free. Milton Mathews 























ples. Silk hose for your own use 
Road 29027, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 

prices = reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
mpt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


@ saneae \s) 


AUCTION! 
550 Grade Dairy Cattle 


The greatest sale of high class grade 
dairy cattle ever presented to the pub- 
lic will be held 


Dec. 14, 1927 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
This sale will be held in O. G. CLARK’S 
modern steam heated sale pavilion which seats 
3,000 people and stables 550 head of cattle. 
The O. G. CLARK & CO., INC., Fond 
du Lac., Wis., and the LA CROSSE 
COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CoO., 

West Salem, Wisconsin, 
are combining their efforts to assemble the 
choicest array of grade dairy cattle ever pre- 
sented to the American public. 
These well known companies have held three 
successful sales this fall and plan to make this, 
their final sale of the present season, the most 
colossal auction of strictly high class cattle 
ever attempt 

Write for further guateetacs to 

0. G. CLARK, Mer., 

Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Not a Short Cut 
to Wealth, But a 
Sure Road to 
Profits— 


that’s the Guernsey way—the 
road to prosperity with dairy 
cattle, 





Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 
 — ——— 





I couldn’t ask for more” 


“I couldn't ask for more wear or more 
comfort than my Ball-Band boots give 
me,” says J. C. Bridger, Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. “Everybody around here 
wears Ball-Band. Once in a while 
someone will try something else, but I 
notice they usually come back to Ball- 
Band. I myself can’t remember ever 
having worn any rubber footwear that 


. didn’t have the Red-Ball trade-mark.” 


“Others may cost less 
but you buy oftener”’ 


“All my life I have worn Ball-Band foot- 
wear. I wouldn’t wear any other kind, be- 
cause no other is as good. Other rubbers 
may cost less at first, but you have to buy 
oftener.” 

This is what R. L. Potter, owner of River 
Farm, Paducah, Kentucky, says. He ex- 
plains: ‘This farm lies practically in the 
river bottom, so I wear rubber footwear 
most of the time. Yet I’ve had no end of 
hard wear out of every pair of boots and 
rubbers with the Red Ball trade-mark.” 


With his son, Mr. Bridger farms some 
300 acres of land,and raises clover, corn, 
peas, and hogs. 





“Now everybody wears them" 


“I need good boots,” says Ed Graham, 
Somerville, Tennessee, “for tramping 
through the woods and swamps. I do 
a lot of hunting at night and am prac.’ 
tically never on a path or road. I've” 
had a pair of Ball-Band boots that I’ve 
worn for the last two winters now. I) 
was the first man around here, I believe, 
to wear Ball- Band boots and now 
everybody wears them. 

“What I say about their wearing a 
long time goes for Mishko shoes, too, 
My Mishko shoes do the work and 
don’t forget it.” 


i. Arkansas ...in Tennessee... and in the Ohio Bottoms 


Through winter's 


cold and wet 


their Fret are WARM and Dry 


HERP’S a big difference in climates in this 
country, just as there is a big difference in the 
work that men do. But these men—and millions 


like them —know that 


Ball-Band footwear stands 


the gaff, regardless of work or weather. 
In snow and slush, in rain and mud, these rubbers 
and boots keep the feet warm and dry month in 


and month out. 


And in Ball-Band foot- 


Here is a Ball-Band white 

sole rubber and a one-buckle 

all-rubber arctic that are 

built for heavy duty and 
real foot comfort. 


easier if the feet are not, pinched or cramped or | 
rubbed at any point. 

You can make sure of getting fit, comfort and 
more days’ wear if you ask your dealer for Ball-Band — 
rubber footwear. Be sure you see the Red Ball 
trade-mark. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 4 


wear you get good fit, 
whether it is in rubber 
boots worn over socks, or 
arctics and rubbers worn 
over shoes. Good fit means 
foot comfort and, as every 
farmer knows, farm work 
in bad weather is much 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS «-LIGHT RUBBERS 
HEAVY RUBBERS -: ARCTICS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


Leek for the Bed Bast 


Whatever style or height of boot 
you prefer for the work you do, 
you can get it in the Ball-Band 
line. There are styles and sizes for 
every member of the family. 











